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German roads will get you 
there. But-why missthe sight 
by heading straight down the 
autobahn at 80? Holiday 
routes have been arranged 
not only to ensure unforget¬ 
table memories but also to 
make up an idea for a holiday 
in itself. How about a tour of 
German castles?' • 

The Castle Route is 200 miles 
long, it runs from Mannheim, 
an industrial city on the Rhine 
with an impressive Baroque 
castle of its own, to Nurem¬ 
berg, the capital of Bavarian 
Franconia. The tour should 
take you three days or so. We 
recommend taking a look at 
27 castles en route and seeing 
for yourself what Germany 
must have looked like in the 
Middle Ages. The mediaeval 
town of Rothenburg ob def 
Tauber is intact and unspoilt. 
Heidelberg Is still the city of 
the Student Prince. In Nurem¬ 
berg you really must mot miss 
the Albrecht Durer House. 
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Gundeisheim/Neckar 

Heidelberg 

Nuremberg 

Rothenburg/Tauber 


Come and see for yourself the 
German Mjddle Ages, The 
Castle Route will be your 
guide. ■ 
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Europe still lacks a role 

in the Mediterranean 

. '•>; k-' \.;„•*••>' T •• !. It is the meeting-place of the.industr 

- I>: .'■ *.’* Used and underdeveloped worlds, of djci 
' ' n;;; torial socialism (in Yugoslavia and All 

?.r- nia) and the free West. . • 

. ■■■' y y To.this.day the Byzantine and Ottom 

. . . . ’ , heritage divides, the eastern Meditcn 

T h£ Un,l£d S, " les b , omhed . Lldya near, frqm tlie west in social, structu 
JL against the express advice of its Eu- --^ i:.:, 




M. against the express advice of its Eu¬ 
ropean-allies. Despite prior warnings 
.America’s determination in the final an- 
alysistook them by surprise. 1 • 

Tlie US move raises many questions, 
such as how long an alliance will l&st 
when one member is expected to com¬ 
mit its troops to the defence bf Berlin, 
Hamburg, Copenhagen or Rome while 
others refuse their protecting power 
permission to overfly their territory.-- 
It also casts a bright nnd glaring light 
on the reduced role Europe now plays 
in the Mediterranean, a region it regards 
as the cradle of its civilisation. 

In recent years the Europeans haw 
not succ^y^d-ijj, exerting influence in 
the region evfeh when their vital inter- 
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taSMuL* al . 8ta ^ e ( over half 1 Europe’s oil 
j n ^^^jf^hlpped across the Med, for 

^e'dfboth thfc Middle East 1 
ism 7h ,®!! d of fhe sfate-backtd tfcrrdr- 

- i a 'ili iiiin 

war ^ 01 

European Middle East initiatives 
such as the 1980 Venice Declaration 

have run aground. . 

There are demands on all sides for 
the Euro-Arab dialogue to be resumed , 1 
yet it has never led tb tangible results, 
l el alone politically relevant . agree-[ 
ments. . • _ • 

European attempts to strike a bal-l 
•nee in the Middle East' may be more' 
Welcome to the Arabs than America’s 
almost unconditional support fpr Israel, 1 
WH % Arab world is well aware that 
the United States is the crucial Western 
power in the Medltbf rahean! ' ;• 

L The sea that once .was “our sea” to the' 
Roman Empire is now a crosSfoads of 
w orld conflict. - .... 


k , It is the meeting-place of the,industrial 
Used and underdeveloped worlds, of dicta¬ 
torial socialism (in Yugoslavia and Alba¬ 
nia) and the free West. 

To.this.day the Byznnline and Ottoman 
heritage divides, the. eastern Mediterra¬ 
nean frqm the,west in social structure, 
mental outlook, economic and political 
concepts. 

Islam has split the region, into a Mo¬ 
hammedan south and a Christian north, a 
division re-emphasised by. confrontation 
between secularised Western Europe and 
the resurgence of Islamic funcjamentalisni. 

After the Second World War the Euro¬ 
peans withdrew, from the Mediterranean. 

It has been clear since the 1956 Suez cri? 
sis, if not earlier, that the erstwhile Euro- Fedi 
pean great powers now play only second wait 
fiddle militarily in the region. M. ( 

..After Suez, when Britain and France Berv 
culled a halt to full-scale intervention, the 
Soviet Union began in boost us military he u 
presence.inthelarea. -i; . :•• •>,.; ihao 

A look at the map would seem to belie omit 
this:tale.of Europe forfeiting influence in In 
the Med. Since Greece, Spain and Portu- ing f 
gal .joined the European Community a Cole 
political entity has spanned virtually the anti¬ 
entire northern shore of the Medilerra- nier< 
nean for the first time since the decline T 
and fall of the Roman Empire. be r 

The accession of Spain and Portugal has hapj 
also shifted the balance in the south's fa- whei 
vour, giving Europe a historic opportunity ’ Tl 
of establishing a new role in the region.- of ai 

In foreign policy the European Com- > n P £ 
munily is not, of course, a protagonist that - O 
can be -seen as either speaking-with one wofl 
voice or acting in: unison. Yet'since-the lies 
early 1970s consideration has been given hopi 
by the European Commission in Brussels wth 
to a global Mediterranean policy concept ’ T 
based oh the Community’s growing eoon- * n 
omic Importance for littoral states. The drift 
European Community now has asSocia- g** 01 
tion or cooperation treaties witlval [^Medi¬ 
terranean countries exce^AMusT^SlN.. ■ ' 
Libya. A number of i . ‘r ^ 



Chirac in Bonn 

Federal Chancellor Helmut Kohl (left) and French Premier Jacques Chirac 
walking past an honour guard on the Gaulllat leader’s arrival In Bonn. It was 
M. Chirac’s first visit to the German capital since taking over after the con¬ 
servative victory in the French general election. ii»h.*n»..SvL-n Simoni 


signed tb ■ help 'riot / „ 
only new southern \ & 
members of the 7* 
Common'* Market A 
but- also non-mem- \ 
bers in the region, -j 
The- ; long-term 
strategy Is that more 
economic aid could - 
foster greater stabil- ) 
ity In a crisis-torn * 
part of- the world. b 
This illustrates the h 
deeper > reason why | 
Europeans were ■ 
against a milltary op- | 
tiori in Libya; In the - I 
long term, r i they feel, Li! 
the Arab world will » Lib 


7" V(t{- 
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Ik- unable to resist the gravitational pull of 
ihW'Europeaii'GOMttuinfty with ■ its 1 econ¬ 
omic clout. 

In this process military moves prompt¬ 
ing Arab solidarisation with the unpopular 
Colonel Gaddafi and fuelling the fires of 
anti-Western Islamic fundamentalism 
merely upset matters. 

The long-term European equation may 
be right, but hopes of what one day may 
happen have been known to foster inertia 
where energetic activity was required. 

’ The European Community’s rejection 
of an economic boycott of Libya is a case 
in point. ' • . . . v 

Only by showing understanding for a 
world power’s need to adopt different tac¬ 
tics when the need arises can Europeans 
hope Washington will have more patience 
with their strategy. ■ • . 

That-could bd a way in which partners 
in the Atlantic alliance who are gradually 
drifting apart might regaincommon 
ground; Giih'thtfNonnerinidcher 

..'* (FrantfurtrirAUgtraeiileZeltung 

■' 1 tarboutschifend, 2 \ April -1986) 
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■ WESTERN 
ALLIANCE 


l-EAST‘WE3Ti 
TIES.. . 


Soviet arms 
initiative 

Bremer 9lntltri(l)tfn 

W hen Mikhail Gorbachov outlined 
his proposals to abolish nuclear 
weapons by the end of the century doubts 
were voiced in the West, whether the, So¬ 
viet leader’s proposals were feasible. 

Moscow, it was argued,, would Then be 
able to.make full use of its decisive, Ihtol- 
efable'cohvehtionai 1 superiority. "* * 1 
Regardless' iyhelher or ndf, this is the 
case, Mr Gorbachov's latest offeV'of both 
nuibleaf arid conventions I’dlsa rmament 
from tHe AtlinriC to the Urals can only be 
tehned a shrewd move. 1 - ■ 

He has skilfully skirted th'e, Western 
cdunfer-atgument against nuclear dishr- 
manierit/Washington and its allied rii'e 
back holding the baby in the disarmament 

StbSitr^y-r- 

Naturally fhe West cannot affo/d tp na¬ 
ively agree tb Mr GbrbaiHbv’s proposes, 
especially as iEast-West disarmament 
talks in Vienna, Geneva and StockhdlrH 
provide the Sdvief Union tVlth amplb op- 
pdrtiinitles of showing 'how serious -Its in- 
teritidnS'are. ;f ,>f ■ ■"• * * •' ! - ■'• : * 1 

1 The West Ought'noti for thht triatter,’ 
shelve the Soviet proposal Without' further 
consideration': THe : disarfriamefit ’process 
has ground to a staridstill'ih:recent years 
and the interhatibriril 'sltuatjon Is* far tdo 
serious, aS Libya 1 sh6\Wj to; riilks; many 
mbrd ofiiwtturiitfetf In thfs'sedtb’r, : ‘ ’ ■• '* ; 

Nato' cbuntfieV mUist 1 mbke Istlrfe they 
iVe iibt 1 Forced efri io 1 tHb‘Bhi)Wagahda def- 


Llbyan raid victims 


(Carid6A'ri6Hil)iK^HerSt8ldf'Aii2elgor) 


. bVe iibt 1 Forced bn to 1 thfe'riitjWagahda def¬ 
ensive by the new Gbrba'chbv initiative*: ' * 
. v t i ; ,i • n i ■ • j j -■ it "AfnStrdhmeyer 
i 1 ,1101iHtVr'HBcfirtbKlinithAjirilTfSfgfi) 
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Helmut Schmidt 
■calls for 
common sense 


The writer or this article, Hamburg So¬ 
cial Democrat Helmut Schmidt, was 
Bonn Chancellor from 1974 to 1982. 
He Js now co-proprietor of the newspa¬ 
per he here.writes Tor, the Hamburg 
weekly Die Zell. 

i . 1 

N ato solidarity is in jeopardy. Trans¬ 
national terrorism may not call for 
mutual support by the terms of the 
North Atlantic pact but mutual escala¬ 
tion may lead io n situation in which Nn-. 

Iq is called on to act, 

We arc enuring a dangerous stage in 
a state or inadequate consultation,' in- ' 
adequate coordination of aims and-, 
rncons rind Inadequate cooperatiop. 

Are wc perhaps witnessing the ^di- ' 
cation of the rationale of a joint an- • 
proach? ■ 

In 1969 a military coup led by Colon¬ 
el Gaddafi overthrew King Idris of Lib¬ 
ya, since when this small but oil-rich de¬ 
sert state and its leader have repeatedly 
been at the bottom of political unrest 
and armed conflict in other countries 
such as Chad, Sudan and others. 

There can also be no doubt whatever 
lhat the Libyan leader has been in¬ 
volved in preparing and financing many 
terrorist raids in other countries. In 
April 1984 Libyan embassy staff ih 1 
London opened fire on demonstrators, 
shooting and killing a young police¬ 
woman. 

The bombing of a West Berlin disco¬ 
theque cost two lives, one that of a US 
serviceman. The 230 people injured in¬ 
cluded 60 Gl 5 . 

Only US sources have so far clearly 
implicated Libya. The German authorit¬ 
ies feel the evidence is not yet conclp- 
sive. But the raid was the last straw as v 
far as US patience was concerned. 

Other governments earlier arrived at 
other conclusions. I for instance care¬ 
fully avoided any contact with Colonel 
Gaddafi, bearing in mind President Sa¬ 
dat's words: “He is a mental case." 

, He also said that if the Libyan leader 
didn’t deserve to be imprisoned he,cer¬ 
tainly needed a spell in hospital. 

I trusted President Sadat as a person- 
al friend. A few years after passing this 
judgement, which he later repeated, he 
was assassinated. 

. 1 then advised German firms not to 
commit themselves In Libya, but I never 
considered an economic boycott. Under 
my leadership the Bonn government did 
not take part in economic boycotts of 
the Soviet Union, Iran or Poland either. 

We advised other governments not to 
take pan in any such moves, arguing 
lhat they were doomed to failure. 

The present Bonn government is in 
no way to blame for joining with other 
European governments Sn having no in¬ 
itial inclination to impose economic 
sanctions on Libya. 

But. what, alternative did we Euro¬ 
peans have to offer to the US intention 
of dealing Libya a military blow? Amer¬ 
ica was legally justified in sending ships 
into the 200 -mile zone illegally proc¬ 
laimed a no-go area by Colonel Gaddb- 
fi. It was equally justified in its.militory 
response to Libyan attacks. 

If everyone were to unilaterally lay 
claim to territorial waters extending 


200 miles out to sea we .would soon 
have no open sea whatever: no Aegean, 
no Adriatic, no Baltic, no Caribbean for 
all.; ■ 

■ But were the bomb raids on Tripoli 
and Benghazi justified? And if they 
were, were they wise? What will happen 
if they lead fo.war? . i. , , ., . 

Have their'possible repercussions on 
other conflicts in the Near and Middle 
East, such as Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, 
Syria, Lebanon, Israel and Sudan, been 
considered? 

How will Moscow react if Soviet mili¬ 
tary advisers training Libyans to oper¬ 
ate Soviet weapon systems are Jdiled? 

It is reasonable to assume that: the di¬ 
rect teleprinter link between the White 
House and the Kremlin has been in con¬ 
stant use for days. But- there can be no 
comparison with the Cuban missile cri- 
sis. , , . . • 1 

In 1962 one superpower directly 
threatened the other-by deploying nuc- 
•|ear missiles on its doorstep. And West¬ 
ern Europe, first arid foremost Presi¬ 
dent .de Gaulle, lent President Kennedy 
unquestioning support.. 

Europe today is reluctant to support 
US moves. Britain apart, America’s Na- 
to allies in Europe advised against 
bombing Libya. Some even refused Am¬ 
erica permission to use their air space. 

Western European governments have 
gradually forfeited their Influence on 
Nato in recent years. 

In 1982 America unilaterally rejected 
the ‘walk in the woods" proposals at the 
Geneva arms limitation talks on medi¬ 
um-range missiles. Its allies were neith¬ 
er informed nor consulted, yet they ac¬ 
cepted it, ' 

In 1983 America unilaterally proc¬ 
laimed a total change in Nato military 
strategy in the Eorm of SDL Again its al¬ 
lies were neither informed nor.consutted. 

They not wily accepted the change ; 
some even sought to legitimate the unil¬ 
ateral US move in retrospect. • . ■ ,; 

Washington has grown accustomed to 
Europe abdicating the pursuit of Euro- 


America acts while Eure 

A ' •* - • I 

dithers over Gaddafi 


y iews are particularly at odds when the 
chip? &re down as they were when US 
planes bombed Tripoli and Benghazi. 

The Russians criticised the US air raids 
but withdrew Soviet ships from the crisis 
zone in tjme to be out of the firing line. 

Southern European countries were 
against the bombing and refused the 
Americans permission to overfly their 
air space. 

The British and Canadians have sided 
with Washington. Had it not been for 
British support long-range US bombers 
could not have been sent into action. 

On (fjeeve of the mission, British' For- 


pcan interests. Europe’s envoy, Foreign 
Minister.Genscher of Germany, was in 
mid-Atlantic, flying to Washington, 
when the news came through ithat the 
US Sixth Fleet had launched its attack. 

President Reagan has restored- the 
self-confidence Americans felt before 
Vietnam, Watergate and President Car: 
tor’s failure to rescue the US embassy 
hostages in Teheran, That is. ar.. major 
achievement. , .. 

At the same time the moralising.out¬ 
look that has so often characterised US 
foreign policy has jetqrned with a will, 
accompanied by the arrogance of power 
James Fulbright diagnosed 20 years ago. 

Grenada, Lebanon and Libya aren’t 
world powers, so the combination of 
moral and military superiority may be 
said to have relegated political common 
sense to a back-seat role. 

An calling Gaddafi a mad dog Presi¬ 
dent Repgan was aiming at his US tele¬ 
vision audience; the term Failed to sti¬ 
mulate European public opinion. We 
Europeans have much more and longer 
experience of international j terrorism 
than the United States. 

Many people in Europe today arc 
worried about the repercussibns of the 
escalation they. fear. They live, after all, 
in a part of the world directly threat¬ 
ened by what may well be fresh dangers. 

• .Ih California, Texas or Georgia many 
Nopld may be disposed to dismiss this 
Continued,qp page 6. 


eign Secretary Sir Geoffrey Howe called f:i 
at a meeting of the European Commun- taker 
itys Council of Ministers for tough mean 
measures against Libya/ J" 

He sdggested closure of the Libyan 1903 
people's bureaus (embassies) in all 12 Soutl 
Common Market countries and agree- i a ]_ 
ment on economic sanctions against tr L d 
Libya. Herr Genscher and others de- n„ 
murred. • 

A determined European stand 
against Libya would have made the Am- 
ericans feel military action was super- , 
fluous European softness triggered the ca , , 
US raid. " 

News of the raid took Bonn Foreign of oi! 
Minister Hanfe-Dietrich Genscher by .. jj 
surprise in mid-air on his way to Wash- ej£trf 
ington, where he was planning to coun- Colc 
sel a diplomatic approach toward Co- ta]is| 
lonel Gaddafi and his government- anti . 
sponsored terrorism. 

_ The first and most pressing conclu- ^1 
sion to be reached in'this diplomatic __ t 
context is that the United States as -a • 
world power is prepared ro act on its ° pir 
own when it feels the need to do so. wo 

The US bombardment had much in 
common >with the Israeli air raid on 11 
PLO-headquarters in Tunis last Octob- 
er. Selective'targets, the infrastructure bacl 
of Libyan state terrorism such- as bar- c ® m 
racks, staff headquarters, arms depots lhe 

and training camps were attacked.: u • wor 
In Israel's case the motive ranged . T 
from retaliation for the murder of Israe- ™ ld 
li yachtsipen in Cyprus to demoralisa- “ ea 
tion of the enemy. L 

Unlike Israel’s, America's raid was 
aimed at the state of Libya, which in the ent 
shape of its supreme ruler Colonel Gad- tun J 
dafi identifies with terrorism and prac- to 
tises It as a means of worldwide foreicn thei 
policy. . , _ L 

The US motive ranged fromiretalia- rate 
lion for recent attacks on a TWA airlin- ous 
er. and a Berlin discotheque to preven- ». ^ 
live deterrence. -, . Aqi 

. This distinction is important; it de- anc 
notes the-new quality of the event, Ubr he£ 
ya’s global terrorism is a serious dangef ls 0 
to the civilised world. America’s aim is 1 
to clip its wings. cht 

Precise details of Libyan state terror- ^et 
ism are available; Between 1980 and • 

1985 guerrilla commandos bdekedj •-$»? 

■ controlled or despatched by the.Libyan r-— 

• authorities carried out raids in 18 coun-. 

. tries and maritime areas.- . 

• They were aimed for themost part at 5 
US facilities and citizens, at transport e 
facilities such as aircraft, airports and J 
ships and at opponents of the Libyan 
" leader. A 

In June 1984 Colonel Gaddafi an- p 
nounced lhat.Libya was in a position to d 
carry; out terrorist raids in the heart of v 
America. j 

Last September, on the 16th. anniver- " 

'• sary of his take-over of power, he said 7 

5 Libya had the right to fight America and n 

to export terrorism to the United States, ll 


At a 2 January 1986 press confetti,: 
he threatened \o hunt Americansoafe 
streets of the United States'if WasW 
ton were to attack him after the 
and Vienna airport bomb raids Idas! 
toll 20 ). 

President Reagan says there is dine- 
positive and irrefutable proof of Lita! 
involvement in the Berlin discoik, 
bombing. 

The range of terrorist activity ski 
that Coloriel Gaddafi Is waging a sc 
scale world war. He was not bln! 

., when he, said he would resort tdjin 
'' ism all over the world. ‘ •' 


Libya is not the only state lob 
taken to worldwide terrorism a 
means of foreign policy. Iran’s mulhi 
have sent out terrorist commandos.I 
1983 North Korea blew up half ih 
South Korean Cabinet in Rangoon.$y 
ia, Lebanon and South Yemen iu« 
tried similar tricks,, 

But none.of them is in a position to 
embark on terrorism as a long-tera 
venture on-a scale that represeflteaa in¬ 
ternational threat, 

• Libya in contrast; withits 
cal, location, Its fan^tk^irtnorale and 
Soviet arms. Is the sole country capah 
of global terrorism. 

•: The Libyan regime, as always wfic 
extremism is involved, is in few hart 
Colonel Gaddafi, an Islamic fundaott 
talist and messianic prophet of ext rent’. 
anti-Western Arab unity, faces domtu* 
opposition in the event of failure. 

The Soviet Union supports him Mb 
not maintaining him in power. Art 
opinion is divided even-though thrArf 
world may now be united in lending 
verbal support. 

It is the old tale of the frog swimroist 
across the Nile with a scorpion on 
back. In mid-stream the scorpion, wW 
cannot swim, stings the frog, answeriej 
the frog's dying question why withfo 
words: “This is Arabia.” 

That isn’t to say that the America 
raid was wise. State terrorism cannot fc 
dealt a deadly blow by selective strikes- 

Guerrilla warfare and convention* 
military might have operated al differ 
ent levels since the days of Mao Tse 
tung. Libya may have no military answ® 
to the US attack but it can resort. tp( uf 
ther terrorism. . .....]•„/* t - 

Libya remains.a nest of “Barbary p 
rates" and there is no substitute forrt 

ouster of the'pirate chief. ■ " 

,, We.have not seen.the last of 
Americans began by bombing*^ ^ 
and Benghazi. The danger hasfiflfilti 0 , 
head and Europe djplomati^sPPT^^ 

Is over and .dope ,V(ith. ... 

Fnqed v^ith ; the. fpet^, Eur<?P e has * 
choice but to deyote attention® 

keeping terror^n^^^^pfes*^ 

Well, Bonn, 16 April If* 
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Dissociation 

without 

condemnation 

MncretaDt-5Injrifltr 

A lmost everybody in .Washington at 
the moment •($ talking about Libya. 
One person who doesn’t like-discussing 
the subject is German Foreign .Minister 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher. 

During :his visit to Washington 
Genscher .has again confirmed that he 
can take the wind out of the sails of al- 
moslnny international crisis. 

Many of Genscher,’s hosts must have 
been surprised at the skilful way in 
which Bonn's top diplomat talked about 
the MBFR talks on the reduction of mil¬ 
itary forces in Central Europe;. 

He did so while, everybody else was 
speculating about how:Cololel Gaddafi 
would respond to the bombing of Tripo¬ 
li. 

Herr Genscher seemed to breeze 
through Washington, Congress, the 
Pentagon,. the State Department, back 
to the CapitoI, the bierkeller in the-Ger¬ 
man ambassador’s residence,, and then 
the White House. 

He realises, of course, lhat he must 
return from Washington with some kind 
of credible success in order to streng¬ 
then the position of the coalition gov¬ 
ernment in Bonn, whose foreign policy 
course'tt^tofiesing in the wake of the 
Libya crisis. 

And the best thing he can come back 
with is news that the Federal Republic 
of Germany is again taking part in the 
international political dialogue. 

Washington is a good setting for dec¬ 
larations on international political is¬ 
sues, and Genscher has cleverly made 
statements on the East-West dialogue, 
disarmament and arms control. 

He has called for a politico-strategic 
concept for SD1 plans, urged the Ameri¬ 
cans to negotiate on the banning of nuc¬ 
lear tests and on ceiling levels for nuc¬ 
lear missiles within the Salt 2 frame¬ 
work. . 

Of course, Genscher is not surprising 
his ministerial colleagues, Caspar Wein- 
beiger arid George Shultz,-or. many 
other members of Congress just to for- 
ward his own political views. •...■• 

TV cameras 1 don't show 
s everything '.that happens behind 

closed doors in Washington. ... 
ousfynou m ° re ‘ ^ s 'i nten t> on is °bvi- 

tue. ^ 

• Ho wever> . t h e wor id*s longest-serving 
foreign minister is : troubled by the 
thought that-the Libyan conflict may ec¬ 
lipse East^Westrelations.' ; i ' 11 ' ■ 
Although this-'wouldn’t |!>o?tpone a 
new epoah of dbtente indefinitely it 
would mean that it is out 1 of-reach for 
the'timebeing:':' . 

Moscow’s decision'to call off the pre- 
summit 'meeting in May cannot be re¬ 
garded as a catastrophe,-but 1 is the least 
the r Soviets 1 -felt - they cOuld db iil re- 
spbirte t 6 the US attack orfTrlpolL ■ 
H Ofvever, hard ly -anyone in- Washing¬ 
ton now-feels 1 that d 'meeting between 
Reagan and Gorbachov can: take place 
before December at the earliest 
OF’ course; ' Genscher - has not been 


able to avoid the burning issue of the 
day. 

Libya is no easy topic for a European 
foreign minister who, like almost all Eu¬ 
ropeans, was opposed to military action 
but obliged to stand back and see things 
happen. 

Genscher’s stance is one of dissocia¬ 
tion without condemnation. 

He now looks towards the future in 
line with the motto: we now need to 
fight terrorism more than ever, but via 
political means, please. 

During his years as Interior.Minister 
in Bonn Genscher had to face up to the 
serious problems of terrorism. 

His efforts in Washington to classify 
,the Libyan problem and it?, unpleasant 
consequences as belonging to the gener¬ 
al framework of the fight against terror¬ 
ism is by no means an attempt to play 
dowp its. significance. ' 

It is a sensitive attempt to let the Am¬ 
ericans. .know what hfc fee Is about mili¬ 
tary action, ., , r 

. Genscher knows.that the. acid test on 
this issue will be back home. 

The Bayenikurierhas already praised 
the fact that Chancellor Kohl has been 
able to express his clear support for the 
Americans in the absence of his foreign 
minister. .... 

There arc already, discussion? in 
Bonn over whether Genscher, jenew or 
must have known about what Washing¬ 
ton was .planning and when it would 
strike. 

Qcnscfter’s much-praised political sen¬ 
sitivity has a transatlantic dimension. 

During his visit to the bierkeller at the 
German embassy in Washington a high- 
spirited Genscher refuted all stab-in- 
the-back myth? by referring to the fact 
that talks with President Reagan's spe¬ 
cial envoy. Vernon Walters, hail taken 
place in Bonn and Uggershcim iL'han- 
cellor. Kohl's homej'the previous wee¬ 
kend. 

Genscher’s reference to the meeting 
in Chancellor Kohl’s home ensured that, 
if at ail, Helmut Kohl must share re¬ 
sponsibility for the policy towards Lib¬ 
ya and any European slip-ups, in line 
with the motto: if somebody was caught 
napping in Bonn it wasn't just Genscher. 

Such subtleties, however, are more 
relevant in the .German political con¬ 
text. 

The Americans, however,, listened 
carefully to what Genscher had to .say 
oninternational political .issues. 

Perhaps they are happy that some¬ 
body is .willing to talk to them about 
East-West relations now Soviet Foreign 
Minister .Shevardnadze has called off 
the pre-summjt meeting. . 

This explain? why Genscher, whose 
vis jj..wasn't ,pven worthy small headline 
in thq pappr?,.came,to the conc|psipn.af¬ 
ter tl\e first day of his visit, that it wap a 
ye^-y beneficial day despite the differing 

views on the military operation. 

what they would talk about. . 

He ?aid fhat.he,usually works oyt his 
. concept d.urjng breakfast orip the bath: 

„,;I? Washington,-he. gomplajnqd : that 
the bath was. top ,?ha]lpw,. a comment 
which is .boupd to pqqfirpv the opinion 
of critics fepUhat Genscher always 
,fifldsfault.with Amerjga, . 

iRpnaid Reagan, oi^Jhc otljerihand, 
seemed ,to havq ^(different,opinion. Af“ 
• ; ier ; talk? }n the pyaf.Qffice lasting three 
-quarters of ap, hour he pejr?qnplly 9 . 9 - 
companiedhis gue^tt^his car, .,.... 1 
, ,j, (jep^cher, ,who vyas ; v|sibly pleased, 
said.thavthj^ was f tjiq'first,j|mp..p|ty-jJS 
, President .had Ehpwp. hjfP ; thU L .c|iAtinq-. 
tiphjU ,0 , ThomctsMeyers 

• .jrrdn.^uD>.Ji A 1*7 AlAQllX 


Kohl keen to rule out risk of 
transatlantic estrangement 


S ecurity precautions for diplomats in 
Bonn have been stepped up after 
the US air raid on Libya. British ambas¬ 
sador Sir Julian Bullard has been given 
special police: protection. 

The United States embassy Is more 
closely guarded than ever before. Plit- 
tersdorf, a suburb where many American 
diplomats live, has been cordoned off. 

Close to the American Club German 
police now ask passers-by to prove their 
identity, and people- living in this area 
are checked several times a day. ^ " r 

Special security precautions have 
been taken to protect Ministry buildings 
in Bonn. 

Similar measures are also being taken 
to prevent attacks on US institutions 
throughout the Federal Republic. In ad¬ 
dition, there are tighter controls at air¬ 
ports. 

One-high-ranking official in the Bonn 
Foreign Office feels that the bombing in 
Libya will lead to “even more barbed 
wire and even more checks:’’ 

He then added that he hoped that this 
would be the only adverse effect of the 
US operation. • 

There’s been a shift of emphasis in 
the work of the Bonn Foreign Office. 

The members of the crisis committee, 
which government spokesman Fried- 
helm Osl now again calls the "working 
committee," have adopted a wait-and- 
see rather than hectic attitude ever since 
Bonn’s embassy in Tripoli announced 
that “all is quiet in Libya.” 

Earlier speculation of a sceund Am¬ 
erican attack proved unfounded and 
1 l ,1 I ’ - V !'“■ w S y ,, 
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now people are asking themselves whaL 
the shots and explosions in Tripoli were 
all about. 

Other departments are now trying to 
estimate the damage done by the Amer¬ 
ican operation. Their main concern, as • 
one insider put it, is to minimise the di¬ 
plomatic damage done. 

In a speech in the Bundestag.Chan¬ 
cellor Kohl warned against bringing 
about a crisis in the alliance just by talk¬ 
ing about it. . 

The Foreign Office in Bonn, on the . 
other hand, already refers to a crisis of 
confidence within the alliance. 

How important, many will now ask, 
are America’s European allies in Wash- 
| ington if the United Statesman afford to 
i ignore the warning issued by the For¬ 
eign Ministers of the European Com- 

itap In the face for 
Europe, as Belgian Foreign Minister 
Leo Tindemans put it? 

Why didn’t British Foreign Secretary, 

, Sir Geoffrey How inform his colleagues 
i during their meeting in The Hague ,> 
j about his government’s intended sup- 
; port for the USA's military operation 
i against Libya? 

i . Suddenly, it seems, two factions haveu'i 
! emerged within the alliance: an Anglb- 
i American one and the rest. - 
! In view of the new situation; how will 
} it be possible to establish the much- 
: needed dialogue between the European 
| Community and Arab countries? 

| Will the latter be at all willing to talk 
l now that the American attack has 


1 Admittedly, the exact nature of possi¬ 
ble suggestions by the European Com¬ 
munity on how to solve the Middle East 
conflict and of initiatives in this field is 
still not clear. 

In this context mapy diplomats open¬ 
ly admit that the Community has failed. 
The 14 April Hague declaration ought, 
they say, to have been made in January. 

The USA might then have gained the 
impression that (it had-the support of .its 
allies, .a fact which might then have fore¬ 
stalled the attack on Libya. 

Some observers feel that the Euro¬ 
pean Community was too weak and too 
indecisive fqr too long. It should have 
acted more resolutely, they claim. 

Others feel that, although the Com¬ 
munity knew that pussyfooting was not 
.the right approach, it was the Italians 
and Greeks who earlier said no to active 
support for the USA against the terror 
emanating from Libya. 

Chancellor Kohl said more or less the 
same thing with the authority of a head 
of government. 

• The European process of coordina¬ 
tion, he maintained, “is often limited to 
common complaints about the lack of 
consultations with the American allies 
or to mere declarations with no political 
imnpnct." 

Wailing and moaning alone is not en¬ 
ough. 

The CSU weekly newspaper Ituyernk- 
uricr criticised the Foreign Office in 
Bonn for “pussyfooting" and at the same 
time praised Chancellor Kohl in an ef¬ 
fort to create a gap between the two. 

There are now fears that the Ameri¬ 
can attack on Libya and its civilian vic¬ 
tims may lead to an upsurge in anti-Am¬ 
ericanism in the Federal Republic of 
Germany and other European coun¬ 
tries. 

This would make the relationship be¬ 
tween Europe and the USA more com¬ 
plicated. 

Chancellor Kohl is aware of this 
. danger, which explains why he emphati¬ 
cally declared his understanding for the 
Americans and emphasised that mili¬ 
tary action should not be used to "step 
up a primitive anti-Americanism." 

There is nevertheless growing con¬ 
cern that one of the consequences of the 
' military attack on Libya will be a trans¬ 
atlantic estrangement. 

Finally, there is concern about how 
Gaddafi will respond to the attack. Will 
he be impressed by the operation? 

A Foreign Office spokesman in Bonji 
said that there Is "enough evidence for 
his irrational behaiyipur” and that “it 
must beieared that his response will bp 
equally 1 .%iratu)hal^ Terrorism, it is 
claimed,; epruib'i bd' fought via military 
action... 

. In the 3utKtes.tag Social Democrat 
Hajis-Jiirgen Wischnewski, an Oppost- 
, tion expert on Arab affairs, referred ip 
' the! new hatred and threats (he attack 
will trigger. ■ 

Chjmftellor Kohl also seemed to sharp 
tuiithii concerh' hs he underlined that ajl 
' precautions have beeh taken to guaranj- 
. teeithb safety of the German giopulatiop 
" and fdrefgbersiNingiii Germany. ; 

The prepautiqpary measures taken lit 
Bonn artd eiseivHere' in the Federal Rp- 
publicWejal b'pth how determined and 
how' worried 'ihe tfoi&riifttent is in this 
re sfceii:- rA ‘ ■ 


forced them to declare their solidarity 


Dietrich M&ller 
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Allies order clamp-down on terrorist divided citv 
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suspects after disco bomb raid 


A merica, Britain and France have or¬ 
dered a clamp-down on terrorist 
suspects in the Western sectors of Ber¬ 
lin after the bomb raid on a discotheque 
in the US sector for which the Ameri¬ 
cans blame Libyan terrorists. 

“With Immediate effect,” the Allies 
tersely and unambiguously announced, 
“the Weki Berlin authorities are re¬ 
quested to expel from the Western sec¬ 
tors persons identified as a threat to the 
people of Berlin.” 

These instructions to the Senate and 
police by the commanding officers of 
the US, British and French garrisons in 
the divided city were contained in a 
“Berlin Kommandaturn Letter.” 

The Allies retain overall authority in 
Berlin by virtue of-their status as occu¬ 
pying powers. 

Their instructions to the civilian au¬ 
thorities were in response to the bomb 
raid on the La Belle discotheque that 
killed two and injured over 200 people. 

The Americans say the. raid was the \ 
handiwork of Libyan terrorists and 
aimed at the Americans in Berlin. 

The civilian investigating authorities 
arc less sure. A spokesman for the Ber¬ 
lin Siaaisschutz says Ihere arc no specif¬ 
ic pointers to Libynns having been re¬ 
sponsible. 

The bloodbath at the La Belle was 
not the first terrorist raid in Berlin but it 
has been the most devastating yet. 

The Western Allies were forced to act 


" . .i **;'. 





because terrorists from East Berlin, arc 
free to come and go, there being no res¬ 
trictions on entry to West Berlin. 

The Berlin Waif enables the GDR to 
pick and choose who crosses the East- 
West border. So does, the subway system 
which,.unlike Checkpoint Charlie, the 
West cannot effectively keep tabs on. 

■ Border checks are problematic for 
the West. The Western Allies insist on 
the Four-Power status of Greater Berlin 
and .on freedom of movement between 
East and West. 

The Eastern view is that Allied status 
applies, only to the US, British and 
French sectors. As for freedom of 
movement, the Berlin Wall testifies to 
Eastern views on the subject. 

j The Western Allies, anxious not to je¬ 
opardise freedom of movement in theo¬ 
ry. stress that their latest instructions 
are extraordinary and provisional 1 ' and 
not intended to affect the “principle of 
freedom of movement in Berlin.” . 

This is a point on which the Allies are 
extremely sensitive. In 1950 they 
threatened to arrest the mayor of 
Kreuzberg when he went it alone and 
Closed nu borough’s border with East 
Berlin for six hours. 
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In 1981 they nipped in the bud any 
ideas former Inleribr Senator Heinrich 
Lumtner may have had of border checks 
to stem the tide of Third World appfil 
cams fdr political asylum via East Ber¬ 
lin, ' 

The situation has now changed. The 
security ofthe city arid the Allied forces 
that guarantee its freedom is now at 
stake. ' ' ..... 

Allied and Senate authorities are not 
saying what checks are planned. They 
would clearly be far less effective if 

knowri in advance.. 

So lime will tell what shape they take. 
All that can be said at the time of writ¬ 
ing is that public opinion in the city fully 
accepts the need for security measures. 

Checks have been intensified at bor¬ 
der crossing points, especially checks of 
foreign nationals. Suspicious vehicles or 
individuals are stopped and checked. 

A blanket ban on Libyan diplomats 
from the Libyan people’s bureau near 
the Ministry of State Security in East 
Berlin was expected but has not been 
confirmed by the Allied Komihandatura. 

The Americans are known to have 
been keen on a ban, but the French 
seem to have vetoed the idea. 

But cars with Libyan CD plates have 
already been tailed by the police in 
West Berlin on several occasions after 
passing through Checkpoint Charlie. 

Checks at Checkpoint Charlie and 
other official crossing points afe no 
problem. The problem is thef three sub- 
nay fines (two S-Bahn nnd one U-B.ihn) 
that cross East Berlin and stop at Frie¬ 
drich strass'e station. 

They are a virtually round-the-clock 
loophole. About 540 trains a day stop at 
Fnedrichstrasse in the East before re¬ 
turning to West Berlin where passeng¬ 
ers can leave Ihem (and give the police 
the slip) at any one of 49 stations. 

A foolproof check of everyone who 
may have boarded trains at Friedrich- 
strasse is virtually impossible and not 
intended. 

But the Allies are Said to have in¬ 
structed the police in West Berlin to 
keep an eye open for suspects. • 

Another reason why the authorities 
are exercising caution in connection 
with indispensable security measures is 
GDR leader Erich Honecker’s reaction 
to the discotheque bombing. 

. , H * ^pressed regret, condemned the 
bloodshed and welcomed security 
checks even before their exact nature 
had been decided on. Such spontaneity 
generates mistrust. ' 

The East claims there are thred Ger¬ 
man states: the Federal Republic, the 
GDR and the “special entity” of Berlin 
(West). : 

„. Thi ® theory wbuld bfe reinforced if- 
West Berlin were to introduce checks 
that could be interpreted as upgrading 
the status of the border'between the 
Eastern and Western sectors of the city. 

The West has rio plans to'do anything 
of the kind. The GDR, In contrast, could 
readily make an .effective contribution 
toward fighting international terrorism. 

It would heed only to stem the tide of 
asylum-seekers (7,000 so for this year) 
andterrorist suspects to West Berlin. 

This is something the GDR could do 
with ease, the system of controlS : on the 
Eastern side of the Wall being well-nigh 
perfect. Dieter Dose' 

(Die Well, Bonn, 14 April 1986) 


T he US military presence in fcft 
begnn on 4 July 1945 when thek 
ond Armoured Infantry Di% 
marched into the Four-Power dty.iy 
forces have been stationed in Berlin^ 
er since. i 

. The US presence immediately t 
sumed the crucial importance ju 
mined with the transition in status fa 
occupying to protecting power, 

Its purpose today is to show (heG 
and demonstrate to potential adw 
ries US determination to guaranty 
freedom of West Berlin. 

The US Berlin Brigade consist 
6,000 service personnel ’ and alu 
6,000 dependents. They live in ik 
barracks, fenced-off residential ara 
and ordinary apartment blocks. 

Officers and diplomats live in dt 
tached houses in- residential suburb 
The US mission, 1 manned by about 65 
diplomats, is the successor to the US 
military government. 

It and its British and French counter¬ 
parts exercise ultimate control over the 
Senate, or civilian adminwtratfon, v(a t 
the Allied Kommandatura, » 
pervises Four-Power rights and tespoi 
sibilities for Berlin as a whole. 

• Over the decades US forces have dee 
lopCd a comprehensive infrastrucim 
Olive green buses ply between resideatii 
and shopping areas and barracks. 

The PX is at the Truman Plazas 
Clayallee, a group of squat buildup 
round a large parking lot that is con¬ 
stantly patrolled by German guards. 

US services at the Truman flw 
range from a launderette, ban] »/ 
bookshop io a supermarket aadvei- 
service restaurant and cater for all o* 
feryday needs. 

AFN, the American Forces Network 
has established a legendary repuiatioo 
with its round-the-clock music pro - 
grammes in stereo. 

But very few Berliners can tune in® 
US Forces TV, which has been broad- 
cast in colour over a strictly limited arc* 
since 1978. 

In collaboration .with American uni' 
versifies the Education Branch offers* 
wide range of academic and career- 
oriented courses leading to the appr* 
priate qualifications. 

The German-American John F. Ken¬ 
nedy School enjoys an outstanding' rep 
utation in. the city. Its staff of US aid 
German teachers teach students bi/iff- 
gually to high school standard in 12<X { 
to Abitur, or German • universe*' 
trance qualifications, in 13 years-; .■ 
••■•'The few advantages US serviflp^ 51 ^! 3 
Berlin have.over their coud»rp arts . 
the Federal Republic include cut-p««*. 

phone calls 1 home., •>• ,. , - av ■ * i 

- Every battalion . andiUnd ependrf; 
company .lb* i. 

can service hours, *! 

weekends and on holidays; = 

... Joint US-German, police patrols .tf j 
another special.feature for US forces** \. 
Europe. Thirty Berlin police ■ office** 
have ■ accompanied US military poiitf 
•patrols for. years. 

Their services are Invaluable 
language problems arise between Am® 1 
icans and Germans, which js mainly ^ 
case in traffic accidents. .. : . R 

Besides, 1 as the local patrolman 1 .*® 0 ®’ 
times, know, their way around the 
and French sectors better thanth#^ 
military police, they : often know, nh 0 * 1 : 
cuts that come ip handy.. • : i i. -V : 

. .... MausHfcWj 

(General-Anzoijjqr, Bonai:?’ApdM.?^ 


500 tons of Nazi records kept at former 
Gestapo phone-tapping centre in Berlin 


T he discreetly named Document : 

Centre in Zehlendorf, Berlin, is in 
one ofthe city’s highest-class residential 
suburbs. 

It is surrounded by pine woods and 
villas and is not far front Schlachtensee 
and Krumme Lanke',. lakes which are 
popular with joggers and ramblers alike. 

The houses on Wasserkaferstieg are’ 
only one storey high, but. there are two 
more storeys with a "maze-like bunker 
system of corridors, stairs and large, 
steel-bolted rooms below ground level. 

The steel doors conceal almost 30 
million files and cards and hundreds of 
millions of individual sheets of histori¬ 
cal records of the Third Reich. 

The documents have been accurately 
filed In miles and miles of shelves and 
wooden boxes. Each file has a name, 
each name once had a number. A flick 
through each file reveals the life history 
of persons registered. 

In the case of 600,000 of these names 
the files contain details of the person's 
respective family history dating back 
200 years. 

These files were compiled In Nazi 
Germany as proof of a person’s claim to 
be a member of the master race. 

The millions of files at the Document 
Centre contain comprehensive informa¬ 
tion on the history of the German Reich 
between 1933 and 1945. 

They represent a meticulous docu¬ 
mentation of the fathers and grandfath¬ 
ers of poBV-WAt Germans. 

Our “guide” through this depressing 

§ I and my wife prefer 
to die — Adolf 
Hitler, 29 April 1945® 

labyrinth suddenly stopped and pulled 
out and opened up one of the files. 

The handwritten document he 
showed us marks the end of German 
megalomania. The following can be read 
beneath the part headed “Will”: 

“1 myself and my spouse have chosen to 
die rather than suffer the ignominy of de¬ 
position or capitulation. It is our last will 
to be burnt at the place where I spent most 
~ my working life during the twelve years 
\? fVed people. Written on 29 April, 
- Adolf Hitler." , . 
u-Jy 1 ™® days which followed the 
Re| ch" collapsed once and for all. 

Army e dfsco nC/nS : tr0 ° PS ° f lhB 7th US 

at a paper mill in Munich. 

The documents contained file-cards 
bearing the names of 10.7 million mem¬ 
bers of the Nazi Party. 

Allied troops also carqe across other 
files and documents in offices, admis- 
tratlve buildings and hideouts in other 
parts of Germany. 

All these documents provided’ an in- : 
s >ght into the personnel organisation 
structure in Nazi Germany. 

. An almost complete, personnel, archive 
on the hierarchy in Hirer's fierm^ny tpame 
to light (about 400 tons of material). | 

; All this material ,was t^en collected, 
Examined and filed away at the Docu- 
j. jaent Centre in Berlin-Zehlendorf, in * 
j: voiding which was once the telephone 

tanninn _ik. 
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state- police, the Gestapo. Jhe harmless- 
looking Document Centre is closely 
guarded and surrounded by barbed wire. 

It is run by the US State Department in 
Washington. 1 

In nd other archive in the world is 
there such a comprehensive documen¬ 
tation of a system of terror and of the 
organisation of one of the most atro¬ 
cious crimes in the history of mankind. 

When Daniel Simon, the American who 
has been in charge of the Centre since the 
mid-1970s, talks about the archive’s facts 
and figures he almost sounds as rational as 
a business manager talking about his com¬ 
pany’s product range. 

However, Simon's facts and figures are 
only impressive in a macabre kind of way. 

Together with the almost entire cen¬ 
tral files of the Nazi Party the Centre 
contains the personal files of over half a 
million members of the SS, from the Un- 
tersturmfiihrerxo the rank of officer, dis¬ 
covered by US troops in the Harz and 
Tirol regions. 

Each of these files also records de¬ 
tails of the family trees of ihe female 
partners of these SS men. 

In addition, there are half a million SA 
files with personnel questionnaires and de¬ 
tails of disciplinary procedures, us well ns 
115,000 — probably 10 per cent — of the 
documents of the district and gait courts, 
the senior Nazi party court and the Volks- 
gericiitshof, together with Ihe personal 
files of their judges. 

Also recorded are 4Q.00U names 
(roughly 80 per cent) of the Reich doc¬ 
tors’ registry, files on Nazi teachers, lec¬ 
turers and technicians and about 2.5 
million documents from the Immigra¬ 
tion and Resettlement Head Office. 

Then come half a million files from 
the Reich Chamber of Culture and in¬ 
formation and correspondence from the 
Nazi Party headquarters and the Reich 
Chancellery. 

The “Himmler files” from the SS head¬ 
quarters and the personal files of leading 
Nazis such.as Goebbels, Goring, Streicher 
and Ribbentrop are among the most im¬ 
portant documents at the Centre. 

A staff of .39 — 38 Germans and an 
African from the Ivory Coast — help 
Daniel Simon to run the archive. 

Some of these historians and archiv¬ 
ists have worked at the Centre since it 


and prepared material for war crime tri¬ 
als, denazification cases, inquiries and 
applications for assistance in criminal 
investigations throughout the world. 

Whenever and wherever an alleged 
former Nazi or member of the S$ : is 
found there's more work for the Docu¬ 
ment Centre. , 

According to Simon, between 3,000 
and 4,000 inquiries are made at the Cen¬ 
tre each ihonthi' most of them relating to 
questions concerning the .pension rights 
and citizenship problems of migrants. 

! The atmosphere in the endless cor¬ 
ridors of endless shelves of files is im¬ 
personal. 

The Centre's friendly members of 
“staff” can be seen buried in their docii- 


However, the past comes to life again 
as soon as Daniel Simon or one of his 
colleagues opens up one of the files. 

For example, the Assessment of SS 
Hauptsturmjuhrer Dr ■ Josef Mengele, 
who for many years was wanted for hav¬ 
ing murdered about 2,000 people and 
been an accessory to the murder of 
200,000 people in his capacity as camp 
doctor at Auschwitz . 1 

A dental diagram'provided by the 
Document Centre last year enabled the 
identification of Metigele’s corpse In 
South America. 

“Dr M.,” so the wording of the file on 
one of the 1 most cruel of the Nazi re¬ 
gime’s doctors, “has an open, honest 
and steadfast character. He is absolutely 
reliable, upright and upstanding. 

“With judiciousness, perseverance 
and energy he has mastered all the Insks 
set him to the full satisfaction of his su¬ 
periors and often under the most diffi¬ 
cult of circumstances. 

“He has been able io cope with every 
situation. He is popular and respected 
everywhere as an SS doctor." 

Mengele corresponded almost exact¬ 
ly to the Nazi ideal of a “good and re¬ 
spectable German," of men who resem¬ 
ble one another to a remarkable extent 
in the files of the Race and Settlement 
Head Office, whether they’re called 
Mengele or Adolf Eichmann. 

According m Eichinann’s file, he was 
"racially Nordic-Dinaric, self-confident, 
correct- and -unblemished" as well as 
“comradely and ambitious." 

His “intellectual freshness, willpower 
and personal stability.” the file conti¬ 
nues. were “pronounced,” and his “atti¬ 
tude to the National Socialist view of 
the world unquestioning.” 

Any SS man who wanted to get marri¬ 
ed had to make an application at his 
head office, provide proof of Aryan 
descent dating back 200 years, bring 
along personality assessments by third 
parties, and answer a tremendous num¬ 
ber of personal questions. 

As regards his fiancee, the decisive 
factors were whether she was “fond of 
children," “home-loving, fickle, excess- 

®SS bride-to-be must 
be home-loving 
and fond of children 9 

ively fond of dressing up," "thrifty or ex- 
.. he the..Wife? 

J 6 f a member 6f the SS." 

Finally, both the SS man and his 
; bride-to-be had to undergo medical ex- 
| aminations, in which a very close look 
! was taken 1 at the shape of their skulls 
(“medium-length, round”),"' chests 
(“well : rounded, barrel-shaped, flat and 
sunken”), stomachs ("firm, fat, flabby”), 
skin colour (“pink-white, iVdry-co- 
! loured, olive-brown”), the colour .of 
; their hair and eye?, and, every .possible 
part of their bodies to ensure that! they 
j matched the Ayran ideal and to deteir- 
' mine whether “reprodtictioh : in the na¬ 
tional sense is desirable." ; 

! ThejjOj, questions .ppdqueslipiinajrps 
■ indicate how' mercilessly the statOjbu- 
• reacracy supported a system which was 
1 infused from above with National’So- 


The 30 million files in the Document 
Centre show how easy it was to make 
people conform to the norms of a crimi¬ 
nal regime and make-.sure that nobody 
stepped our of line . 1 
' Those who refused to conform soon 
found themselves on a kind of black list, 
which is also filed away, in the Docu¬ 
ment Centre. 

These non-conformists were then ex¬ 
cluded from the SA militia because of 
“time-serving" “playingbilliards with 3 ews 
when in uniform” or “giving rabble-rous¬ 
ing and inflammatory speeches." 

Many of those who. toed the line purs¬ 
ued by the regime during the war soon 
readjusted to the new system after the 
war. 

Many judges, public prosecutors, 
doctors, teachers and lecturers Would 
certainly prefer io keep the information 
at the Document Centre under lock and 
key. 

This perhaps explains why the Docu¬ 
ment Centre is very much a low-profile 
institution. 

' Although the Americans have repea¬ 
tedly stated that the Centre, which is fin¬ 
anced by. the Bonn government from the 
occupation burdens budget anyway, could 
be taken over by the Federal Archive in 
Koblenz, the governments of the various 
Lander do not appear to be particularly in¬ 
terested in this suggestiori. 

Although things have been very quiet 
at the Centre during the past few years, 
a statement made by the former high 
commissioner for the American occu¬ 
pation zone, John McCloy, in a TV in¬ 
terview at the beginning of 1978 did 
cause a stir. 

McCloy indicated that he had been 
forced against his will to allow former 
Nazis to get off scot-free for reasons of 
political opportuneness. 

Since the Centre has a unique collection 

•Many of the people 
on file 

are still alive 9 


of the personal files on Nazi Germany it is 
clearly sitting on political dynamite. 

Many of the people registered there 
are still alive, says Daniel Simon. 

This explains why there is strictly li¬ 
mited access to the Document Centre. 

In order to prevent the information 
from being misused only scientists .with 
a clearly defined research task, univers¬ 
ity staff and members of government 
departments are allowed (under super¬ 
vision) to take a look at the files. 

Were the Centre to belong to the 
Federal Archive in Koblenz it would no 
longer be subject to the occupation law 
which applies in Berlin. 

This would mean less restrictive ac-i 
cess stipulations,, for exampie, fpr re-’ 

* searfch "bn the major personalities of. 

contemporary history. i 

Some of the documents, such as the! 

; telegram in the file on the film director 
. and photographer Lenl Rlefenstahl- 
i (now living in Munich) in which she 
congratulates Hitler*.on his invasion of- 
■ France, could then prove embarrassing, j 

The wording of this telegram is.as foR 

• lows: 1 ’. ••■■'•” •• I 

"With indescribable joy,’ ‘deeply 
moved ahd ' in fervent gratitude,We ex-' 
perience wlthyou, niy raltyfer, your own 
; and Germafiyte' greatest"victory, the ar^ 

; rival of German troops; in Paris. ;Above 
; and' beyond all JrafrAft of imagt- 
| nation; you.[ are accomplishing feats 
; which ar^ unparalleled, in the history of 
; mankind.” i ' Vo lk.r Sk terka ! 
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Farm policy is criticised 
but nothing gets done 


* • 1 ' ' : ii■ . : 

■ ■ '•( .|r; ..•,,,•.'1 ; . { 

SiicklGUtsciicZelning ’ 

C ommon Agricultural Policy (CAP) 
would Cost German taxpayers less 
if the entire system of European Com¬ 
munity price guarantees and national 
subsidies was scrapped and German 
farmers were paid sen lor-grade civil 
Service salaries. • ■ 

Equations of this kind invariably, 
come to mind when the farming lobby 
joins forces jo complain how bndly-off 
farmers are. 

Both arguments arc corroborated by 
the fact that farmers arc only paid 10 
pfennigs of every deutscJicmnrk. in agi- 
cultural subsidies, the remainder seep¬ 
ing through countless leaks in the sys¬ 
tem.. 

: The. DM50bn of farm subsidies in 
the European Community budget is 
barely half the price consumers and 
taxpayers pay to help farmers make 
ends meet. 

Retail prices make up the lion's 
share of subsidies. They arc well above 
world market levels for almost all farm 
produce. 

Yel no matter how much this short¬ 
coming of the CAP may be lamented 
and reforms may be called for, no 
Common Market country has any seri¬ 
ous inlenlinn of calling the system into 
question. 

Some don’t want to rock the boat be¬ 
cause they net handsome CAP sur¬ 
pluses. Others foot the bill but arc re¬ 
luctant to sever this key link between 
member-countries and are unenihu- 
siostic about root-and-branch reforms 
of the set-up. 

These others include the Bonn gov¬ 
ernment, which pursues policies that 
are poles apart from the lip service it 
pays to CAP reform. 

For years Bonn led the field in call¬ 
ing for the consolidation and stream¬ 
lining of a common market that non¬ 
etheless regularly allowed itself the 
luxury of substantial farm price in¬ 
creases. 

Bonn has now taken to applying the 
brakes whenever the European Com¬ 
mission embarks on slow progress tow¬ 
ard reform. 


The latest Bonn Cabinet decisions 
on "realignment" of CAP and national 
flanking support measures in welfare 
and structural policy.are a further mi¬ 
lestone, toward making German farm 
policy totally incredible in the Euro¬ 
pean Community. 

This year the European Commission 
in Brussels expects there to be a sub¬ 
stantial supplementary budget. The 
European Community budget is gradu¬ 
ally assuming nightmare proportions 
for the Bonn Finance Minister. 

About 70 per cent goes toward the 
cost of maintaining enormous stocks of 
butler, .powdered milk, meal and 
foodgrain apd the further cost of sell¬ 
ing fnrm surpluses all over the world at 
thrown way prices. 

The latest and most outrageous in¬ 
stance is the sale of surplus butter to 
the Soviet Union, which is paying 20 
pfennigs .for the half-pound packet of 
butter that seldom costs German con¬ 
sumers less than two marks. 

. Yet the Bonn government has no 
qualms about voting against farm price 
cuts in Brussels no matter how modest 
the proposals may be. 

Chancellor Kohl's government may 
be entitled to claim alleviating circum¬ 
stances in a pre-election year, but al¬ 
though the January 1987 general elec¬ 
tion may explain Bonn's inconsistent 
farm policies they can hardly be said to 
hold forth any prospect oE future im- 

Contlnued from page 2 

anxiety as cowardice, saying: "The Eu¬ 
ropeans want to chicken out, leaving it 
to us Americans to keep the peace." 

European governments certainly 
seem to have underestimated President 
Reagan's motivation in this context. Be¬ 
sides, Europe lacks leadership. There 
are hundreds of sessions of ministers 
and heads oF government but there is no 
joint leadership. 

It would probably have been right to 
recall European companies and their 
staff from Libya, to close Libyan embas¬ 
sies and to buy no more Libyan oil (es¬ 
pecially with more than enough oil 
available in world markets). 

On this basis the Europeans could 
have brought pressure to bear on Wash¬ 
ington. 

It still isn t too late to try. European 
governments that prefer at-this stage to 


provement. No government returned 
next January, be it led by Helmut Kohl 
or Johannes Rau, will summon the 
courage to pursue agricultural policies 
aimed pt encouraging essential structu¬ 
ral change. 

Governments will continue to seek a 
solution to agricultural hardship in 
state control, protectionism and sub¬ 
sidies and to “sell" farmers a patent un¬ 
truth. 

Farmers will continue to be told that 
competition is intended to ensure sur¬ 
vival of the fittest in trade and indus¬ 
try, whereas the family farm cannot 
possibly be called into question. 

In other words, agriculture will con¬ 
tinue to be protected by the CAP from 
the chill winds of competition. 

.The Cabinet's decisions on national 
support measures included only one 
point that can be considered at all en¬ 
couraging. 

h was that if extra subsidies were to 
be paid, they must not be paid to rich 
and poor farmers alike on the basis of 

the "watering can" principle. 


Welfare or market? 


They must be aimed specifically at 
farmers who benefit least from the 
blessings of the CAP price support sys¬ 
tem. 

This' decision cannot be rated as 
more than an election campaign mano¬ 
euvre. The government has no more in¬ 
tention than ever of drawing a clear di¬ 
viding line between welfare handouts 
and rational market policies. 

This is most clearly evidenced by 
dubious promises in connection with 

maintain a low profile, perhaps hoping 
that if lightning strikes it will at least hit 
someone else, would be abandoning 
political common sense. 

They would be surrendering in adv- 
ance to future developments with no 
possibility of bringing the least influ¬ 
ence to bear on them. 

A cool and level-headed appraisal of 
the situation and its risks and opportu¬ 
nities is called for — and joint action on 
this basis. 

Common interests such as peace in 
Europe are, after all, at stake. 

Colonel Gaddafi is a misguided ideal¬ 
ist who has long and often resorted to 
violence in despair at the rejection of 
his ideals by the rest of the world. Presi¬ 
dent Reagan is a moralist. European 
governments must be realists. 

Helmut Schmidt 

(DieZeii, Hamburg, 18 April 1986) 


Hard times for farmers 
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the latest agricultural wonder wea|r 
“renewable raw materials." 

German industry is definitely into 
ested in putting domestic farm pt» 
duce to industrial use, but on wotii 
market terms and not at the appallin; 
prices charged by the European Coni 
munity. 

Those who advocate agricultural 
production of raw materials for indus¬ 
try must make it clear howmueft the' 
expect farmers to earn. A mere 
ignment from food proUu^"° n f 
growing cash crops for industry »i 
solve no problems. 

, It is likely to create even mure pro! 
lems in the form of higher subside 
and is certain i>» lead to trade trout!, 
with other producers, especially il. 
United Stales. 

The merry-go-round of subside 
would have been given a hreakntft 
spin if the go-ahead had been given* 
large-scale production of ugricultwl 
alcohol as a mandatory addilivetfs 1 - 
tor fuels. 

Finance Minister Gerhard Stein¬ 
berg has fortunately put a stop.atlfl 0 
for the time being, to this idea mooiiJ 
by Agriculture Minister Ignaz Kieclik 

Further encouragement is lent b 
the fact that this entire gamut of mote 
or less economically absurd idea* 
could only be carried out by the Euro¬ 
pean Community as n whole. 

There would almost certainly to 
substantial opposition within the Coro 
munity to farmers as suppliers to Ito 
motor fuel industry, especially in clas¬ 
sic agricultural countries such a 1 
France. Holland and Denmark. 

French, Dutch and Danish farmers 
are unlikely to take kindly to suck 
ideas. But the common agricultural 
market should still be good for sur¬ 
prises. 

Gerhard HenneM^ 

(Sliddeuischc Zcilung, Munich. 17 April -1^1 
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Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special . 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
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No sure cure for adulteration as Europe 
stumbles from scandal to scandal 


I s there to be no end to food and drink 
adulteration scandals? Meat was 
laced with oestrogen, a growth hor¬ 
mone, for years. Kangaroo meat was 
sold as beef. Some sausages still have a 
fat count way above the legal limit. 

In Spain edible oil was contaminated 
with toxic diesel oil that cost several 
hundred people their lives. Eggshell and 
dirt have been found in egg products. 

Wine is constantly adulterated. In 
Austrian wines first glycol, then a sodi¬ 
um compound was identified. In the 
Rhineland-Palatinate there are over 
2 ,QU 0 cases in which wine is said to 
have been adulterated using sugar and 
water. 

In Britain you can buy do-it-yourself 
winemaking kits and make an artificial 
wine that contains not a single grape. 

Yet European Community guideline 
.1.17 expressly says that: 

“Wine is a product made solely or in 
pari hy total or partial alcoholic fermen¬ 
tation nf fresh or mashed grapes or 
grape juice." 

Italian wines sold in Europe have re¬ 
cently been found to contain lethal 
methylated spirits. What initially 
seemed to be a few sad but isolated 
eases has assumed the proportions of an 
international scandal. 

Italian wines sold in many European 
countries have been found to contain a 
lethal dose of meths. which may well 
ruin an entire indust rv 


■ S'V i- , 

Adulterated Italian wine has been 
confiscated wherever it has come to 
light. But no-one can say for sure that 
all sources of the killer vino have been 
identified. ■ • 

In Italy 120.000 litres of methylated 
spirits have changed hands, so it is hard 
to trace what happened to every lot 
sold, especially as methylated spirits are 
used in countless products such as paint 
additives and thinners. 

There is a widespread sense of out¬ 
rage, as widespread as the lovers of 
Austrian and Italian wines, but outrage 
is no way of arriving at a solution. 

What has happened to veal, egg pro¬ 
ducts. edible oil and wine is not just 
negligence or a legal loophole; it is orga¬ 
nised crime. 

Burglaries, car thefts and insurance 
fraud cannot he eliminated at a strokcii 
of the pen (or by any other means). The 
same goes for food and drink adultera¬ 
tion. 

There is certainly no point in classify¬ 
ing such activities as an integral pari of 
the system and arguing that the free 
market and competition force entrepre¬ 
neurs to cut costs in a minimum. 

I'li-^kiu "I I*. mid‘ iu.ibU iiMim.' 
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manufacturers to rationalise production 
methods, but that can hardly be said to 
justify crime. 

Foodstuffs legislation sets govern¬ 
ment standards that are supposed to 
protect the consumer. Modern society is 
also keen to use research findings to 
protect the public, particularly in the 
foodstuffs context. 1 

To say adulteration is part of the sys¬ 
tem is nonsensical inasmuch as Euro¬ 
pean Community wine-growers benefit 
from massive subsidies as part of the 
common agricultural market. 

Since 1984 the Community has with¬ 
drawn no less than 12 million hectoli¬ 
tres of table wine from the market and 
distilled it into alcohol. 

Wine-growers who still feel mm hie to 
make ends meet can always cease pro¬ 
duction and draw a bonus of between 
DM2,300 and DM20,000 per hectare 
in return for agreeing not to grow wine 
for 16 years. 

It would be equally wrong to blame 
the chemical industry for the wine scan¬ 
dal and its lethal consequences because 
it manufactures and sells toxic sub¬ 
stances. 

You might just as well ban the sale of 
pocket knives because they can be used 
tn kill people. 

There is nothing to be gained by ai cu¬ 
ing. despite the ever longer list • >! Italian 
wiiu.s [muni in . mu.im meihxluled \pu- 
it-. iluit u inii't h.i\e been some kind ol 
assidtui oi.niishap > .albeii one with tatal 
consequences. 

The miscreants cannot, it is said, have 
wanted to kill their customers. True en¬ 
ough. No-one ever does. 

Large-scale food and drink adultera¬ 
tion invariably has a self-evident mo¬ 


tive. It is a variety of white-collar crime 
that, in the final analysis, has lethal con¬ 
sequences. ‘ 

The Italian wine scandal is a textbook 
example. The first point to note is that 
wines from southern Italy have a high alco¬ 
hol count but are poorly rated for their 
taste. 

. To help wine-growers in the south 
Italian wine legislation specifies that 
Italian wines must be at least 10° proof. ‘ 
Highly-rated wines from northern 
Italy seldom reach this level; sd they 
need an admixture -Of wine from the 
south to comply with the regulations. ' 
Eighteen months ago the tax on meth¬ 
ylated spirits was abolished, making it 
cheaper than wine from southern Italy, 
including haulage costs. 

Wine-growers put two and two to¬ 
gether and embarked on a life of crime. 

Glycol or methylated spirits are not the 
problem. No-one can be sure that some¬ 
one, somewhere will not adulterate-food 
or drink with some substance or other. 

Stricter checks nre not going to eli¬ 
minate the 1 practice. All they can hope 
to achieve is 1 to make adulteration more 
difficult trt get away with. ' ■ ' 

The Italian wine scandal might never 
have occurred if the wine alcohol colinl 
regulation had not been introduced to 
safeguard wine industry jobs in the Aiez- 
zogiorno. • • 1 ' 

Topping up Austrian wines with anti¬ 
freeze is another matter, the aim being 
to improve the taste and market value. 

Veal was laced with oestrogen be¬ 
cause calves were fed the hormone to 
grow faster. Eggshell found its way into 
egg products as part of the bid to ensure 
maximum utilisation of raw eggs. 

In other words, there will he no sure 
cure to the problem.Moral appeals and 
threats of punishment have never de¬ 
terred criminals. In Paris pickpockets 
are reported to have worked crowds 
watching pickpockets being publicly 
executed. 

Wolfgang M iiller-Haeseler 
(Frankfurter Allgemvinc Zeitung 
fiir Dcumchlund. 1 2 April I yRfi) 


Common Market aswim in a 
sea of surplus wine 


‘v_____ 


E uropean Community wine market 
regulations have been in force since 
1962. They were revised in 1970 and at 
the end of last year when wine-growers 
Spain and Portugal joined the Common 
Market. 

Italy, France and Spain account for 
the lion’s share of European Commun¬ 
ity wine production making up roughly 
half the world output. They produce 
much more wine than European con¬ 
sumers would normally drink. 

Since the poison wine scandals there 
£ave been growing demands for the Eu- 
ropean Community to take preventive 
action such as reducing the Humber of 
permitted additives. They, are specified 
in European Community legislation en¬ 
acted in 1979. 

Up to five per cent of fresh and heal¬ 
thy vintner's yeast may, for instance; be 1 
added to dry wines. The carbon dioxide 
count of treated wines must not he low¬ 
er than two grams per litre. - 

The European commissioned for agri- ; 
culture, fisheries and food, Frans An-, 
driessen of Holland, says it is nonsense 
to want to ban wine “treatment" of all 
kinds. THht' would jeopardise the surviv-: 
al of many wipe-growers. 

The European Commission ihust.be . 
'notified of measures' imposed ,by mem¬ 
ber-governments to ‘protect ;tqe con- , 
sumer in connection with recent wine' . 


scandals. The Commission checks them 
to make sure they are not just non-tariff 
barriers designed to limit wine imports. 

The European Community has a free 
trade in Wine: Trade restraint is only al¬ 
lowed in exceptional circumstances 
(which fortunately include’Wealth pre¬ 
cautions). 

Wine market regulations include’ a 
pric^‘guarantee for the producer. The 
authorities “intervene" to buy surplus 
wine so as .to ensure (hat the producer Is- 
paid at least 82 per cerit of the “orienta-i 
;.tionprice." ... i 

•.‘jFftfc ^.European Commission laysj 
down aq nil ally how much wine is avail-; 
ablq'in a £iverif inattcial year. It bases' 
this figure oil produciibn and storage: 

' : reports." ; : • ’ j 

1 AS soon as supply exceeds Estimated; 

■ European Corapjunity: ddih.tkhf? by hiorej 
than enough stock/to last fop; five:.pr six 
months, surptys wine’js distiller) ipto iii-j 
du&tria.Val^phol. • ij • .’L;*!> : 

■ prodtjeers arC pnid opiy fiO per cent: 
of (he oflqntation pricp for-. ttjbjV Wind 
tbafl i$ drilled by order. The price paid 
caiveveij'be as low ns 40 per, cant; ; ' 

; The Community has glgp launched a' 
scheme to stop theplhptlp'gdf riew vines] 
and,ito pay wihprgrowerS-a bopus for 
: ceasing pirp^uctiorfLu!' * 

i' 1 ^; ■'] " ' "Hermann Bohle 
: :.^ > :'(StuUgarter.NachAchlea,J2 April 
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T he soft landing of ihe dollar, the-more 
or less successful round of imprest 
rate reductions among the most important 
currencies and the recent,sharp decline in 
oil prices, must have made for a better at¬ 
mosphere at the spring conferences:of the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) and 
the World Dank in Washington. 

; A. more realistic dollar.exchange rate 
leading to. a drop in interest rates andi on 
balance, a reduction in oil prices.must 
have improved the growth, rate chances of 
the oil-importing, industrial countries as 
well os the henvily.-mdcbied oil-importing 

countries of the Third World. 

■ About 40U officials, including 7(1 fin¬ 
ance ministers and 70 comm! hank chiefs, 
attended the interim and development aid 
committees of the two organisations, as 
did well over 300 journalists. . 

The finance ministers and central bank 
chiefs of heayily-indebted and poor coun¬ 
tries complained louder than .a year, ago. 
But. the shrillest complaints were made by 
the heavily-indcbted oil-exporting coun¬ 
tries. ■ , . „. 

They. moaned that the rich creditor 
countries were getting richer,, because of 
railing oil prices and; more favourable 
terms of .trade. 

■ The finance ministers and central bank 
heads of the.Group of 24 issued a surpri-. 
singly acerbic communiqud that contained 
a statement on ihe debt problem that had 
been worked out before in.detail in Bue¬ 
nos Aires. , 

I Ugh hopes brought about by the New 
York Plaza Decisions last September and 
the submissions made in the Baker Plpn.at 
the Inst IMF and World Bank meetings in 
Seoul lie behind the complaints from the 
Third World, particularly the heavily-in- 
debted Latin American countries. 

There arc also the legitimate grounds 
they have for complaint due to increasing 
protect ionisl tendencies among the indus¬ 
trialised countries. 

This last prevents the heavily-indebted 
countries from earning hard currencies so 
as to service the enormous interest rates 
they have to pay on loans. Furthermore 
the delegations from the Third World saw 
little light at the end or the tunnel after 
Washington made soundings about further 
international agreement' on interest rate 
reductions that trickled through from the 
informal meetings of the Group of Five. 

Finance ministers mid central bank 
heads were more concerned with their 
own problems. They, did not regard the 
crisis situation in Mexico a s an acute dang¬ 
er to the international financial system. 

German Finance Minister Gerhard 
Stolienberg dealt with the looming trade 
war between Washington and Brussels in 
his talks with'his former colleague and 
now chief of staff at the White House, Do-, 
nnld Regan. 

Behind the scenes there was heated 
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debate about extending the Group of Five 
to include Italy and Canada. 

This unleashed speculation that if, un¬ 
der political pressure and with foreign pol¬ 
icy considerations in mind, the Group of 
Five was extended to a Group of Seven, an 
informal Group , of Three would be re¬ 
quired, made up of the'USA, Japan and 
West Germany. 

This discreet group would be able to di¬ 
rect the course of monetary, economic and 
development aid policies,'but such a deve¬ 
lopment would raise temperatures in Lon¬ 
don and Paris. 

' Thus the governors of the IMF and the 
World Bank remained in ; a stalemate, be¬ 
cause of the alterations made to the slug¬ 
gish Baker Initiatives that called for a “su- 
perbnitk." 

This created speculation and, for sotae; 
agitation about the plans of the US Trea¬ 
sury whose'oper ations chief, Ernest Stern, 
is to be replaced by David Mulford.an un¬ 
der-secretary responsible for development 
aidpdlides."' 

' This agitation Was manifest' not only 
among Third World countries, who fear 
the Imposition of extensive limitations on 
multilateral offers of credit. 

The extent of the limits to credit condi¬ 
tions, imposed by the framework of the 
Baker Initiatives, Is the main point of dis¬ 
pute in the North-South dialogue on debts. 

The Americans were confronted in the 
development aid committee with demands 
lo turn their promises into acts, and to 
agree'fo the Internal hmal Davlopiucnl 
Association aid pledges and to capital in¬ 
crease for the World Bank within the spirit 
of the Baker Initiatives. 

It was obvious from the beginning that 
nothing much would happen at these 
Washington meetings on monetary reform, 
even though Washington triggered nervous 
headlines in connection with proposals for 
reform of ike monetary system. 

The abridged innovations" worked out 
by the Group of Ten served rather to im¬ 
prove the present system. These innov¬ 
ations were.confirmed by study papers on 
monetary reform presented in June last 
year in Tokyo. 

They dealt with developing guidelines 
for supervising-currencies and developing 
the means of giving greater publicity to the 
LMFs assessment^ of countries. 

There is no majority in the IMF mem¬ 
bership for a new, major currency confer¬ 
ence, let alone far-reaching measures lo fix 
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exchange rates. This is so even if Wash¬ 
ington, under Treasury. Secret ary James 
Baker, has given the green light for fun¬ 
damentally closer currency policy co¬ 
operation in the spirit of the Baker 
Initiatives. 

This would mean solid intervention 
for.the stabilisation of exchange curren¬ 
cy rates. ‘. . 

Klaus C. Engelen 

(Hnndolxblail. Dilsseldorf. 1 I April 1986) 
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- Industrialised - - 
countries . MpRM-M 
(East and West) a Tj 

$11 .OBObn 1 

Developing countries 
$2.960bn ■ 

OOtebui 1184 figures 


New-look development policies 


Yugoslavia Algeria Malaysia 


W est. German development aid 
funds were first • allocated 30 
years ago, and the results, achieved by 
handing out pillions are very sobering. 

In many Third World countries living 
standards have worsened, incomes have 
declined and the environment has been 
harmed. Only indebtedness has in¬ 
creased. 

Although ip extreme emergencies ap¬ 
peals for aid are never disregarded, de¬ 
velopment aid as such is no longer ns 
sacrosanct ns it was in the 1960s, when 
so many dccoloniscd countries had to 
face up to realities after the exuberance 
of independence. 

The belief that money could turn the 
wastes of the Third World into Gardens 
of Eden was disappointed and has now 
developed into pessimism. 

The wastes have not been brought to 
life; they have been extended in fact. 

Cities in the Third World have not 
blossomed into trade, industrial and in¬ 
tellectual centres. They have become 
nests of crime and present a picture of 
chaotic proliferation making them un¬ 
governable. 

In this situation governments have to 
do something about their development 
aid policies. 

Bonn’s Development Aid Minister 
Jurgen Warnke recently .presented new 
guidelines for development aid policies, 
showing that the Ministry is willing to 
learn from its past mistakes. 

Certainly what has been done in the 
past presents a bleak picture. 

Asia, a part of the World beset with 
famine in the 1960s, is now experienc¬ 
ing an economic boom that stimulates 
fears and, at the same time, respect 
among Western industrialised : coun¬ 
tries. • 

As a result a large part of Africa’s do¬ 
ings and dealings have been brought to a 
standstill. 

Bonn’s new development aid policy is 
to go about things more modestly. This 
has meant turning away from lavish 
building projects of the past with their 
complicated influences on nature .and 
the environment. ' ! ’ 

There arc to be ho more unproduc¬ 
tive steelworks in primeval forest, no 
dams and prestige buildings. Attention 
is 1 to be paid lo ordinary people and 
their modest needs. 

U is certainly better to gain accept¬ 
ance for such development aid policies. 
People approve of helping the poorest 
of the poor, complying with the humani¬ 
tarian tradition of Christianity. 

Furthermore such policies encourage 
the lower levels of the population to as¬ 
sert themselves more. . 


Whdn development aid funds arc 
pumped into the land the population 
can be self : supporting in food produc¬ 
tion and so save central government for¬ 
eign exchange that would otherwise be 
used to buy foodstuffs. 

There has not .yet been time \tll 
whether the change In development ah’’ 
policies will be mpre effective, but then 
is no reason to be too euphoric. 

The example of the churches does ntf 
permit emulation. The success of iheii 
projects is based on their limited scale 
and local backing. 

State development aid must have the 
support of government bodies in ibe 
recipient country. This carries with if 
the risk of official meddling. briberyaoJ 
inefficiency. 

Attempts by West German develop 
ment aid to bypass those in power on 
the spot so as to reach the new target 
groups could mean that the projects 
into trouble. 

The establishment of cooperatives, 
for instance, could curtail the interests 
of the privileged on the spot — an intru¬ 
sion that most men with lots of influence 
would not take lying down. 

Warnke tries to defuse dangers of this 
’kind in his new development aid poli¬ 
cies by a new policy of “political dia¬ 
logue.” This involves an education pro¬ 
cess for the local VIPs. 

The aims of the new development aid ; 
policies are brought to their attention, 
and their support sought, even if there Is 
nothing in these’policies for them, pofi- 
cies that emphasise crafts and sm4 
businesses, agriculture, educatipi'*** 
training. JW’i 

. If Warnke’s changes are notji "™ 0 r fj 
main a new fashion, the reluctance uj 
contemplate large-scale projects wu 
have to be overcome. . r . . 

The church take o* 

major ti sanitation sp 

terror Ifmajor city, the construction 
railways and port installations. 

• These are the kind of projects tW1 
, ihelp southern hemisphere countries jtf 
as much as the establishment of a crate 
centre. ' 

- P 

Development aid does not just Jr 
volve the financing and technical imf# 
mentation of projects, but,it also epts;® 
a training exercise. This became ew 
from the errors of the past. 

There is not only the need for g#j, 
will but also patience. There 
African proverb that says grass ilpeBfl® 
grow faster if you pull It up. 

Hans-Anton Papenijltetf g 

(Hannovorsche Allgcmelne, 3 April*w^7 


Max Planck scientists probe 
macromolecules in Mainz 
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T he Max Planck Polymer Research: 

Institute,, officially inaugurated .in 
Mainz, was welcomed by Rhineland- . '• 
Palatinate Premier Bernhard Vogel as 
aa “extraordinary addition to and .up- i. 
grading Of the research landscape “ 

This latest Max Planck institute can ; 
certainly be said to have been set up in 
accordance with a recommendation 
made by the Scientific Research Coun¬ 
cil in 1980. 

The council said there was a serious 
threat, of the Federal Republic trailing 
the world in macromolecular research 
and advised setting up a research facil¬ 
ity as soon as possible to bridge the gap. 

Progress was noted with keen interest 
abroad from the moment the institute 
was founded in June 1983 and the first 
research staff began work in makeshift 
laboratories. 

The Americans for instance then be¬ 
gan to step up their plastics research 
loo, increasing government and indus¬ 
trial research funding. 

IBM alone endowed scholarships in 
polymer science at 12 US university de¬ 
partments. 

Staff at the Mainz institute so far 
number 139, including 38 scientists 
(physicis ts, chemis ts and engineers; and 
42 graduoteanw {irking on diplomas or 
PhDs. 

There are three departments: chemis¬ 
try of polymers, headed by Professor 
Gerhard Wegner; physics of polymers, 
headed by Professor Erhard Firscher; 
and solid slate spectroscopy, headed by 
Professor Hans Spiess. 

Construction work is about to begin 
on a new, specially designed building. 
Completion of the first section is sche¬ 
duled for 1988, of the second for 1990. 

By then the institute will comprise six 
departments and have a payroll of 250. 

Polymers, are gigantic molecules con¬ 
sisting of smaller units known as mon¬ 
omers that are linked in chains in the 
process of polymerisation. 

The complex structures of these mac-* 
^ romolecules ,is. to be analysed. Their 
S-. Properties are to be probed and th? 

chemical bases of their be- 

ha 

nfo scien tists, haye a plear idea 

. Peer’s make-up can polymers be 

ments *° 

rpi ' ! 

ine properties of materials depend 
on the mobility of,.their constituent 
parts. Molecular, movement occurs, al-r. 
beit oq a.smaller scale, even iq po.lid .ma¬ 
terials suph asipojymers. 

Another research priprity jn Mainz is, 
jo investigate the link, between jnolecu- 
p dynamics and,.material properties., 
Exciting findings have already, beeq, 

mi >de in this seetpr. .. 

Processing synthetic materials.is best- 
done at the lowest. possible tempera-, 

Jure. Softeners are, .often added, to the 
basic material to : lovyer |he processing 
•; temperature,. 

. Sad, tQ, say,, this.frequently results, in . 
. jjje. finished product being .brittle. Max 
: Planck scientists.Tn Mainz haye fpund 
i °«l,why.. .... 


The reason is that softener molecules 
block molecular movement within the 
polymer, thereby limiting elasticity. 

Nuclear resonance spectroscopy Is 
used for measurement purposes. It In¬ 
volves making magnetic nuclei oscillate 
and is a long-established method but 
•has yet to be used much-iri soiid.state re¬ 
search. 

'.. Hydrogen atoms in the. polymer are' 
replaced, by deuterium atoms that have 
identical chemical behaviour biit emit 
different signal?. 

In this way clear marking of the mate¬ 
rial is possible. Professor Spiess and his 
associates have improved the procedure 
so that two-dimensional measurements 
can be taken, with the result that graph 
readings now show the angle at which a 
molecule has moved., 

There could hardly be a more elegant 
way of making dynamic processes with¬ 
in a polymer visible. 

Mainz physicists are working on ma¬ 
terials made of “rigid” macromolecules. 
They consist of molecule chain ar¬ 
ranged in rigid stick patterns rather than 
the usual spaghetti-!ike confusion. 

Some of these chains are arranged in 
parallel, making up what are called do¬ 
mains. This array is much more resistant 
to attempts to break up the material 
than is usual for polymers in the stand¬ 
ard spaghetti pattern. 

Despite li'\\ density "rigid” polymers 
ore extremely tough. Kevlar Is a casfi in. 
point. It is a manmade fibre so strong 
that even bulletproof vests can be made 
of it. 

Yet it retains the drawback of a very 
high melting-point that has so far ruled 
out wide-ranging technical use of the 
material. . . 

In a research project subsidised by 
the Bonn Research and Technology 
Ministry the Mainz Max Planck scien- 
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Laboratory equipment at Mainz lab 


(Photo: MPO) 


lists plan to reduce the melting-temper¬ 
ature by, say, attaching lateral molecule 
chains to the rigid ones. 

These lateral chains have a spacing 
effect and are said to reduce Interaction 
between the parallel chains. 1 

Mainz University research scientists 
arc associated with the project, as are 
three chemicals companies that plan to 
mass-produce the resulting materials. 

A characteristic feature of the Max 
Planck chemists’ research is work on 
unconventional materials such ax syn¬ 
thetics that arc good conductors and not 
insulators, as most plastics are. 

These new materials, first discovered 
in l l >77, are known as organic metals. 
Polyacetylene can be made tQ work, as p 
conductor but isn’t stable. So can pol'y- 
pyrolc, which is the material mainly 
used in Mainz. 

The aim of experiments is to identify 
the structure of these polymers and find 
out why they work as electrical conduc¬ 
tors. 

UHra-lhin coatings produced at the 
Mainz institute are equally unconven¬ 
tional. They are based on the ability of 


certain substances (soap,, for instance) 
to spread in monomolecular fashion on 
the surface of water. 

The hydrophilic side of the molecule 
faces the water, the hydrophobic side 
points in the other direction. 

When a firm carrier is dipped in a lay¬ 
er of this kind a coating remains, and 
the more often the process is repeated 
the more coatings are superimposed on 
each other. 

To stabilise them dyestuffs are incor¬ 
porated that trigger a polymerisation 
process when exposed to light. 

If different dyes are used, light can be 
filtered to polymerise one layer after an¬ 
other. 

Colour photography is a sector in 
which it is easy to envisage this process 
proving invaluable, but Professor 
Wegner says this isn’t yet feasible. 

These coatings could, however, be 
used as electrochemical sensors or elec- 
trooptical units. So polyntdrs have a 
bright future. 

Michaet Globig 

(Rheinischer Me rkur/ Christ uhd Well, 
Bonn, L5 March 1986) 
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Research vessel Meteor 
on, maiden voyage 

T he German research vessel Meteor has been'officially taken 
into service in Hamburg. It takes over from thfe did Meteor; 


mm 


(321ft'6in) long arid 17 metres (55ft.9in) wid< 

1m* 1 *. ' * ___ 1 . _ ft T ft nn innfipfri knVia (Int K* /ill fl I 


crf.iriuj^iscip^ marine research, Including iixcernatipnal 
marine ecology, rnarine biology, oceanography, rnarititpe clim '- 1 
atereseprch,meteprology,geopjiysicsandgeblog'y. ■ . 

. FurthieijjprpjectS; partly extending beyond the'generally 
. qepted .^cope of marine research, will deal .with; topics spqh ns 
, atmospheric phemistry,.taxqnomy ap.d equipment ,and oppra-. 
, t tipnal technology. ■ ; 

■ Extensive special equipment .is, available ; on. board the. new 
: A teteprAO pater for these wlde.-rnngingrequirements. : > 

■ The. ship: includes special featuTes-such-hs the first: ever 
combination of nit asymmetrical stern and a flexible-heaping« 
shnft^atr extremely econotnlc cfintrar hydraulic system with, 
'sedpndqry switchgear and both aotive ; and passive ratability: 
jaidfi,; y,-> { yjr' ■.-• ’ *. ■-.■ : .■■rt.n.fi-*:.>. ’--i i_. 

’• The Mtteor has * high-perf6rman6e^■•fih‘! raddekv a oori- 
: ;trolled water-jet system to- thd fovti!’diesel elcctrlctpropiil- 
.sionvagarbageiintfnerator.centrakhatldlingandcorftrol fate- 
i-; I.Thttnaw/Mafdor In har.pome poriJ ; r. ; ,L' tliiiesand^b-on; 1 " !'*■ ’ ,i <[" Ji ' i< :/<• .wiA. y:: - '• 

' . .-(/> - 1 ; i r lfw '1 ' ji-.;(Photb:BpS) . : iv • i\l (NUmbcrger>lai:hi‘lcWen,'21 , tJfa)rch i986)' 
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CINEMA 


Rosa Luxemburg, life and 
death of a revolutionary 









O nce upon a time there was a Ger- ■ 
man revolution. Ii was typically or¬ 
ganised and regulated. The revolutiona¬ 
ries voted to buy platform tickets to en¬ 
able them to take the platform by storm. 

But when they turned up they .found 
that the impetus of the revolutionary 
masses had beaten them to it by two 
whole days, ■ . ' 

This was how Lenin humorously de-' 
scribed German left-wing efforts at re-:' 
volution ufter the First World War. 

. On y November 1918 u general strike 
und armed riots in Berlin gave the 
Reich, which hud just lost tlie war, h last' 
push. ‘ : " 

Karl Licbkncch;, leader of the Com : 
munist Party, proclaimed 1 a socialist re¬ 
public frorivthc balcony of the Irhperial 
Palace. " ■ 

In reply to this, Philipp-Scheidcmann 
of the Social Democrats proclaimed a* 
democratic republic in the Keichstng. 

The film “November Revolution" de : 
scribes in a few hours on Him one of 
most troubled chapters in German- his¬ 
tory and its painful and sometimes- 
bloody confrontations between follow¬ 
ers of Soviet Socialist democracy and 
Social Democracy from which the So¬ 
cial Democrats emerged victorious. 

Admidcii/y, incmo/ic-s of the first So¬ 
cial Democratic Republic under Fried¬ 
rich Ebert and. Philipp Scheidemann is 
to this day blemished by the responsibil¬ 
ity for the way in which revolutionary 
leaders were eliminated. 

Revolutionary leaders Kayl Lieb- 
knccht, Rosa Luxemburg and Leo Jo- 
giches were murdered by the German 
army and volunteer corps in a purge or¬ 
dered by Ebert. 

The staging of this arbitrary act re¬ 
mained half explained and unpunished. 

The cases of Liebknecht and Luxem¬ 
burg did actually come to trial. However 
the two people found guilty, were re¬ 
leased shortly afterwards and went into- 
hiding. 

Once upon.a time there was a Ger¬ 
man revolutionary. .She was. a Jewess 
from the Polish city of Zamosc. 

She went to Germany because she be¬ 
lieved there was imminent hope of revo¬ 
lution taking place tfyere. . " .... 

She was Rosa Luxemburg, who in 
January 1919 was beaten half iq death 
by rifle butts and then shot in the head. 
She was 47. Her body was dumped in a 
nearby £nnah " ' . ' 

Rosa Luxemburg counts for many as 
the most lively and viVid Marxist plan¬ 
ner. 1 ' ' • 1 ■ 

She exemplified the agitational'power 
of radical protest. She was to influence 
the left-wing movements of the 1960s 
who curried her picture on placards 
through the streets of Paris and Berlin. 

> Unlike Lenin she-rejected short-term 
compromise between violence and're¬ 
volution. She expected everything from 
the momentum of revolutionary spent a- 
nacity and participation of the masses. 

She is for mnny:u Marxist theorist 
with a human face. She achieved immor¬ 
tality with her thesis that once and for 
all defined freedom as the right of 
others to think differently. 


Margarethe von Trotta's latest film 
about the life of Rosa Luxemburg is an 
attempt to rehabilitate Red or Bloody 
.Rosa, as the incited crowds then called 
her. 

All in ail it is an honourable and cou¬ 
rageous attempt, particularly when one 
recalls the public ariger Social Demo¬ 
crat Horst Ehmkeencountered as Minis¬ 
ter of Posts and Telecommunications in 
.1973 when he tried tgijssqea.commem-. 
orative stamp to mark Her birth centen¬ 
ary. 1 

.The film's inoffensiveness is bound to 
ensufe that tempers remain under con- ’ 
trb.l; but this inoffensiveness accounts 
for the. main distortion of the film's sub¬ 
ject. 

If one attempts to summarise the fac¬ 
ets of the film's subject, oneds left with a 
Rosa who is a cross between a Red and. 
n Green, or environmentalist.- < 

. She is infatuated,with plants and ani¬ 
mals and suffers from unfulfilled wishes. 

Her lover, Leo Jogiches, refuses to 
give her a baby and his unreserved love. 
When He pheats on her, she turns to the 
somewhat younger son of her friend 
Klara Zctkin. 

Frau von Trolln has liim killed in the 
Great War, which actually happened to 
Haas Dicfenbach. his successor. ‘ 

This is the grossest breach of authen¬ 
ticity of which the script can be accused. 

Frau von Troll a got her information 
word For word from a bundle of roughly 
2.0HO letters, most written during im J " 
prisonmcnt in different prisons. 

Many of (hem belong to the pearls of 
German correspondence ■ literature. 
They attest to Rosa Luxemburg's much- 
praised vivid, graphic and gripping 
style. • ■ •••'■• • 1 

They reveal her cursed lust to be hap¬ 
py, her passionate explosive tempera¬ 
ment that was fiery-enough to set a prai¬ 
rie ablaze. 

A group of old men are shown in the 
film to be the chief victims of this tem- 
. perament. 

Among them one can recognise the 
leadership of the left wing of the SPD, 
including August Bebel and Karl Kauts- 
ky. They are shown receiving a licking- 
off from Rosa. 
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Barbara Siikowa aa Rosa Luxemburg 
I von Trotia's film. " 


■ The film is characterised by a con¬ 
cerned reverential honesty. But at the 
same time it suffers from a stiff' frigh¬ 
tened lack of inspiration. . ; 

When Rosa newly arrives in. Berlin 
she is ironicalty surprised atithethor-, 
oughty. bourgeois .disposition of the 

spd. .. 

It came as a surprise .to her for exam- - 
pic that the wife of the great. Kpri Kauts- 
ky should be wearing an apron, .. 

The film made out of this an involved 
welcoming scene in which Luise Kauts- 
ky and Rosa exchange niceties while 
putting on and taking off their aprons. 

A turn-of-lhe-ceniury New Year’s 
Eve ball sets the scene for a reception of 
the Second, International whose dele¬ 
gates look ridiculous.with their‘rig-outs 
und their .swollen noses. 

One is made to realise that Rosa must 
have had strong negative feelings tow¬ 
ards a certain Eduard Bernstein, (a 
leading revisionist) with whom she con¬ 
tinually refuses to'daheei’' • 

The entire scene is neither revealingly 
nor ironically overdrawn as was the case 
in a production a few years ago in Ge¬ 
noa by the Teatro Stabile. It serves as an 
example of the insecure putting together 
of the individual scenes. 

The film is inadequate as a politico- 
historical portrait, not so much because 
it assumes a detailed background 
knowledge, but more because its all too 
human, harmless portrait of Rosa is on¬ 
ly a semi-portrah, a mere shadow 


THE ARTS 

't.* • ■ 1 • • • • • 

international Shakespeare 
buffs meet in Berlin 



and Otto Sander aa Karl Liebknecht b 

.. .. ( (Photo; Concorde-Fito; 

against an 1 ’ dXtensiVe dark background 
Margarethd Von Trorta's'lnSistence on sen¬ 
timental appreciation often reveals itself a 
incapable of portraying the politician. 

Speech scenes showing the effect oj 
the orator's magnetic charisma are the. 
nadir of the film.'' t • r-i ^ i 
•’ A-surprising point in the film's favor 1 
is Barbara Sukowa. She plays a sl«w/w 
blonde Rosa, the physical opposite 
what she actually looked like. 

Now and rhen she shows the strain d 
having to project herself into the roled 
a larger-than-life personality. 

She tended to limp too much, somcihint 
which the ladylike Rosa allegedly disguised 
quite well. The speeches were unconvi/H- 
ing and came across as empty rhetoric 
b.QiUhe other hand she possessed 
ething pf greater relevance. As aakv 
ress she has an open, intellectual fu¬ 
sion, and how. many actresses can claim 
to have that? 

Otto Sander as Liebknecht delivered 
one of ,his sharply outlined vignette. 
Jan Paul. Biczycki gave stature to to 
performance of Bebel. The rest of tto 
cast were of second, rank; pnd that in¬ 
cludes Daqiel OlbrychsHi as Jogiches. 

Margprethe von.’.Trotta deserve 
credit for Ropa Luxemburg being.ia'W 
about again and perhaps here andiM 
she is being read again. 

European publishing houses haw 
reasonably priced copies pf her work it 

prti? 1 -’, , , . BrlgiinDtMlm 

(Kolncr Siadt-Anzclger, Cologne, 12 April 19i(} 


rri he Inter national ShakespearpAssp- 
JL ciatidn held itsttiird pongres^ in 
West Berlin (congresses are organised 
ev^ry five years). 

..The week^lopg ,cqnferqpce, iqeeting 
at the Technical University to discuss 
|!)e Swan.o.f Avpn,,was given the vague 
slogan “Images of Shakespeare;' , 

Apart .from the professional Shake: 
speare experts there were many others 
interested in the lectures, seminars, 
films, exhibitions and theatrical produc¬ 
tions provided by the event. 

T(tc eye-catcher in the university foy¬ 
er was a display of cqstumes from the 
stock of.the Royal Shakespeare Com¬ 
pany. The costumes, were from famous 
productions of the 2 5-year-old com¬ 
pany. . 

Music composed by Mendelssohn 
(Midsummer Night's Dream) and Proko¬ 
fiev ( Romeo and Juliet) was played. 

■ There were recordings of various 
productions in various languages, even 
in Zulu, clashing with one another and 
with recorded applause from past audi¬ 
ences and orders from stage managers. 

The number of themes at the Berlin 
conference indicated impressively how 
intensive worldwide interest in Shake¬ 
speare's works is. 

Muc ffWWrffift c seemed terribly re^ 
mote to the outsiders at the conference: 
for instance the opening lecture by Sam¬ 
uel Schoenbaum, a portrait of Shake¬ 
speare that was very academic and not 
particularly revealing. 

Nevertheless there was no ivory tow¬ 
er atmosphere at the conference. Ex¬ 
perts from the English:speaking world 
showed once more that popularising 
serious academic matters does not ne¬ 
cessarily lead to a lack of seriousness. 

The Bochum expert Peter Wenzel 
gave a. ejever lecture on the problem of 
translating Shakespeare. He called for 
theatrical and ordinary reader trans¬ 
lations of the plays. 

This is a good suggestion for the syn¬ 
tax of the famous Schlegel-Tieck Ger- 


to be read and in Britain he is seen 
mainly as a teacher and philosopher. 

Wilhelm Hortmiann, an English litera¬ 
ture expert from Duisburg, said that 
1986 would be the year in which Ger¬ 
man theatres battled with Hamlet. More 
theatres in this country than ever before 
have announced new productions of 
this play for the coming season* - • , 
"‘Hortmann TevieWed Hamlet prodiic* 
tions over the past 20 years. This char* 
acter Was used as only a feW could be 
used for the “new’’ theatre Of the 1960s 
and 1970s! , *• 

Heyme, Zadek and Tabori regarded 
him as an example of the sociai and pol¬ 
itical change of 1968, but, according to 
Hortmarin, the pendulum is now moving 
in the opposite direction. 

The latest productions in Vienna and 
Diisseidorf 1 were evidence of this. The 
critics. said of these productions that 
they were “fresh start*' productions and 
“a feast for the eyes.” 

It was a pleasure to hear that the im¬ 
mortal bard is just as much loved in Ja¬ 
pan and China as in Berlin. 

He was first known in China through 
Charles Lamb’s prose versions of the 
plays. The first translation of Shake¬ 
speare .into Chinese appeared in 
Shanghai in 1929. 

Shakespeare was a good story-teller. 
His works are based on tales and le¬ 
gends which arc the Chinese criteria lor 
*!a good literary work.” so they, aro. easy 

to perform. 

There is also no dividing line in 
Shakespeare between tragedy and com¬ 
edy, a quality that Chinese theatre 
shares. . 

Japanese English-language expert 


M any film: directors wonder whe¬ 
ther, the cinema can survive the 
challenge of satellite television and 
, videos and make it into the next centu¬ 
ry- 

.Polish directgr Jerzy Kawalerowicz, 
in Selb, Bavaria, for a season of his 
fifmSf soundtd pessimistic especially as 
his work is not at all suited to TV. 

He sees a danger in the increasing 
tendency of dlrectdVs to keep television 
In mind when they are shooting Rims. 

’ The Selb film festival is itself threat¬ 
ened'by the crisis tin the cinema indus¬ 
try. If chri boast annual increases, in at¬ 
tendance figures but the town looks like 
having rto cinema next year. ... 

! The cinema network that runs the lo¬ 
cal picture house wants to close down,. 

The festival, which moved frcim 
neighbouring Wunsiedcl to,. Selb six 
years ngo, will have to Und a new home 
i again. •■.’ ‘ . • 

i The: hard-working mayor of Selb, 
which, i? best known as the home of Ros¬ 
enthal china, has shown himself to be an 
cnthusiasUc cinemagoer during the fes- 


Small-town film 
festival 
meets demand 

rival and regrets , the closure consider¬ 
ably. ; «rf. . 

The town, population 22,000, has : 
managed to support the film: jfesttaMi 
with an attendance of more than 4,O0p, 
;people.. ■ . ., i ■ ;• i; JR:) 

The rural population 
cblly followed the oftqn dttpfcOlt films, 
putting up with thq difricult messages of 
■• the directors and b^iig?albrt at the ensu- 

en , 

thusiaStlbtbbytiuch small festivals. 

Directors^like the closeness of con¬ 
tact and the r unpretentiousness of the 
conversations wftft'the public. 

• Such ore the advantages of small fes¬ 
tivals and they prove, despite fears to 


the contrary,' that the cinema still ia* 1 ,/ C' 
cHhiide. 1 

This "year about 50 films' 
countries were shown in fotp^ ire "V 
with Several films being ^Iveh Tepf> 
showings.•* ’ ,. . 

Difedtors ‘ featuriici'’ included r* ; 
weli-knownnam^^y^i^J^j ^ 

KhWtflw^W?^Blar01sieWskii" ^ 

‘ Md^ktrbm Poland. ‘ ! ■ 
isn films were the fdcal priifp 
the programme. In' additiod the Jii^ 
lavian black domedy ‘'Life is BeautP 
and the West German contribution ^ 
touehe”i bylDieter Furike arid 1 Bearff 1 
taz went down well. ■* • ■"’ 1 ■ 

The advantage of small festival 
Gdttingen,' ■ SaarbrfiCken, ! Selb^W 
Wiiraburg is that the films caii 
and spokeh'ftbout in “a natural, 1 ? 
taneous and naive atmok^het'e.^ 

The demand is not for theTte 
known sensational filmst'buMd^ 
ing rind conversing abduf cditi 
thusiasmfoi 1 the clriertia^'-' 

(DerTagesspiegoi, BeHIn, 13 


Tsetsuo Kishi from Kyoto drew inter¬ 
esting parallels between Shakespeare 
and the Japanese Kabuki theatre. 

There is, however, a great gap be¬ 
tween the two. The traditional Japanese 
theatrical art of the Kabuki is highly sty¬ 
lised whilst Shakespeare’s works are 
more “naturalistic*" 

It would, indeed, be most interesting 
to see a Japanese Macbeth, not from 
film-maker Akira Kurasawa but a stage 
production. 

On the fringe of the conference there 
was an art exhibition in which 4S artists, 
living in Berlip, took part. 

Associations from. Shakespeare’s 
oeuvre were placed .side by side in a 
most interesting manner^ 
j. Some of the . themes most, favoured 
were^ A'Midsummer Night’s Dream, fol¬ 
lowed cjosely by Hamlet. Helmut Mid- 
dendorf produced a most curious inter¬ 
pretation of the.?rince.of Denmark with 
his German Double-Hamlet, interesting 
at first glance, that is. 

A b|ack figure juggles with two skulls. 
The DM10,000. prize offered by the 
German Shakespeare Society went to 
the 34-year-old Salom£ for his "The 
Hangman and his Victim.” 

Berlin and Shakespeare bring to mind 
the fabulous production of King Lear at 
the Schaubuhne. This production had 
unfortunately been dropped from the 
repertoire before the conference began 
— a regrettable oversight. 

One participant said: “We were at the 
Shakespeare Congress in West Berlin, 
but we had to go to East Berlin to see 
some Shakespeare." 

The Berliner Ensemble and the 
Deutsches Theater, both in the eastern 
part of the divided city, pul on A Mid¬ 
summer Night's Dream and Trail us and 
Oessidu. 

Oriegoo'd thing came out of the con¬ 
ference. In front of hundreds of wit¬ 
nesses promises were made that a 
square would be named Shakespeare- 
Platz in front of the opera house. 

Rainer Nolden 
(Die Well. Bonn. 7 April 1986; 


Shakespeare 
Germaii-style 

T he Shakespeare Society, founded 
ih Weimar in 1864; is .the oldest li¬ 
terary society in Germany. Goethe was 
, not;honoured, in this way until .1886. 

* ..The aim of the Shakespeare Socie¬ 
ty is to make-.the poet’s works more 
widely known, promote research into 
his life and work and further a knowl¬ 
edge and understanding, of the Eng¬ 
lish language.. ■ ■ • 

. -Since 1865 a- yearbook has been 
published and an annual academic- 
con ference .organised. . 

•There are now Shakespeafe socie¬ 
ties in 22.countries; one of the youn¬ 
gest is the Japanese society-, founded 
in 1961. b • 1 • 

The International Shakespeare As¬ 
sociation has been operating from 

t-'"._, ’• ‘.f• .."'V" ''••' 4 


..'vsjr . v ‘V« 

Stratford-upon-Avon, where the po¬ 
et was born, since 1975. It recently 
held its third international confer¬ 
ence in West Berlin. 

The German Society has split up 
since 1963. There is one society in 
Weimar, GDR, and another in Bo¬ 
chum in the Ruhr. 

This harks back to n cycle of 
Shakespeare productions directed by 
Saladin Schmitt between 1927 and 
1937 that raised the Bochum play¬ 
house up to being one of the leading 
theatres in the country. 

,Werncr Habicht i* president of the 
West German Society, which has a 
membership of about 1,900. 

Sir John Gielgud is president of 
the international Association. 

(Siiddcuische Zeilung, 
Munich. IU April 1986} 


"tan translations is not always easy on 
the ear. 

u jj Mjotit 25 per cent of Shakespeare 
West-Germany,- Austria 
ana swiueriwui rely on the early ; 19th 
entury German Romantic .translations,■ 
A furl her 25 per-ceiitare versions of 
the plays that -ai 
less articulate 
managers. . . ■ • •i -■■• : 

The remainder use modem trans¬ 
lations such as those by 1 Hans Rothe, 
Erich-Fried, B. K. Tragelehn and Frank 
Qtinther jwhose - translations liave been 
very successful-in the" past few year's. J 
• *'LawreOoe;McNamee o/ the East-Tei- 
xas 1 State . University i'quoted - George 
Bernard Shawiin«his.lecture onitfie.Sec^- 
re t of Shakespeare's Popularity In‘Gem 
man yiiShaw.,regretted that “we- English 
are alwaysUosing -the real Shakespeare 
whilst his.-translators can alWayS adppt 

him k "l.,:. .7 •!-,;/; i ’..Hir. -Tj 

’■ The "SecretlHn the-titlle.afhis’lecture, 
he explained, is that ShakespeareriS re*- 
garded: ;in ^ Gfcrmany< -ai. a i pbet. With; ex- 
tfaordJnahy >;dnamatic>italent| ’-whilstoih 
America; b&j^i^garded/aste ir .play wright 


N ewspaper readers were recently in¬ 
vited by two south-west German 
newspapers to take part in a survey qn 
the .topic: “What do you think of con¬ 
temporary German?” 

The aim of the survey was to find out 
what Germans thought of their own lan¬ 
guage, what value they gave to it and 
; how they felt about the way it was used. 

The German Language Institute, 
Mannhqipi> drew up the questions. 

Tt and the Society for the German 
Language in Wiesbaden are the sole in- 
stitutiohfc in the Federal 'Republic offi- 
cially Charged with keeping a watchful 
eye'oh 1 the language;’• :i ‘ ' 1 
Arguably in keeping With its humble 

........... - _ f(i 

Director Gerhard Shekel announced 
the resulfs of the survey at ti)e Institute's 
aniiuai conference in Mannheim.'.. 

,j j-fe.y/as nqt^jfpecting rqa^ sunqg pews 
but he was shockfeij by wjiat th^lu^yey 
revealed... ' 

He said:.. 1 Aftep, this, suryey. we .must 
consider, whether we ought jp. b« fqking 
afre^hJpojpptou.r.actlyk^":;^; }i 
.LUntil. now the. institute has imade a 
point of merely analysing and docu- 
meat Ing-: current i spoken; and.:w 1 ijtten 
Gjermafi‘rather.than.trying to Jay dowp 
the law;|.,> i.- : ■ v. >.* onij 
/l^M& ny•Germans feel 'the-language is 
.inia bad:syayi and ■ Isi,ohanging,J omhhs 
dhaifged^lfoir jthe ^wdrst^qtjie oqp&tion*- 
naire began. C-i m 


German language 
going to the 
| dogs, many feel 


developments in changes in the lan¬ 
guage. They regarded new language 
forms as useful. They took the view that 
they helped people to express themr 
selves better. 

Stickel pacified alarm caused by thi 
survey by saying that “a decline of lan¬ 
guage" had always been feared, in Ger¬ 
many as in other countries. 

The survey could not be regarded as it 
scientific poll since it was limited to did 
670 readers of thq two newspapers who 
were interested enough to take part. ' 
■ Stickel himself believes that a gooa 


“Others feel it has developed in tune 
with changing times and demands peo¬ 
ple make on it. What do you think?.’' 

It was the answer to this question that 
came as a considerable surprise to .Ger¬ 
hard Stickel. ■>. ■ •■■!-. 80-per cent of the population would not 

■ Of those taking part''in the i survey-: ’be-particularly interested "in'the Ian? 
83.7 per cent were of the view that- the •’ 'guage question. 1 

dflYfitaPiM/uKurihermor^-ihere .was a,cohsider : 
■yBraTfllOTl^gomginto^^deplfnevnI:-vr- ‘ ablei.difference in the opinions ex? 

; Only 1.^,5 per cent of thq^e who sent i ( pressed,by the young and.t.hf old Wh6 
| in answers were not,worried|about.)t. '! i ;parti 9 ip^ted. i il l , he plder.i.pcople in th$ 
j Language experts had classified what, . , main tQ.pk th® line that the language was 
t in their opinion, particularly hprmed ,. in,decjine. } . . . ; [ 

icurrent'‘German. They Wef^Jjhrprisijd'' ApcpYdlfi’g .tq Stickel the institute wii) 

I how many of the took participants make no concessions on decisive points!, 
■shared these criticisms. ■ ■■ ■ -i>* ■ Even though 82.3 per cent felt it ought 

; Of those who took part 94.1 pef cent*. exsrt gjrgatei,|hDuence on language 

ifound that rules of grammar were? neg-r ■ teaching in. schools, on individual peoj- 
sleeted, 89.2 per cent were scandalised - pie andgroupS ahd eveii the language as 
{ at specialist jargon, 88.6-per cent re-* • a'whole.the-institute had no Intention of 
jgarded the language used by young peq- doing more than noting language trends. 
1 pie as butchering it, 85.4 per cent de- It was not its role to draw up' language 
plored the decline of good manners Ipli, ^-standards, as tbe Acaddmle Francois: 
language and 77:7 per cent said that the 7 -"was entrusted with doing, 
use of too many foreiggiys^iy^^-pj required people must 

sponsible for its decline. . write to their MP&i Stickel said 1 

Only 22 .J>eritots6NtIidffet-Who , 'k'6-* H^li^i*! .?u^A^Itbnkavi&t Guratzsch 
-turned.the. questionnaires ^saw-positive— 
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Tubingen biofeedback techniques may 
help patients to reduce drug intake 

Mortal waiting at a red light, 12* movements to changes in skin te 

printers in their starting blocks lure. The human guinea pig is th 

isicians waiting for the conductor to steer a missile that appears on 

c his baton are all waiting for ;• itor screen, 

ing specific to happen. ■fa''j:vft'>.C« * u/h.n Q 


M otorists waiting at a red light, 
sprinters in their starting blocks 
and musicians waiting for the conductor 
lo raise his baton are all waiting for 
something specific to happen. 

For these few seconds during which 
they await a signal foraction their pow¬ 
ers of attention and concentration peak 
and the entire body is poised for action. 

Tubingen University scientists led by 
Niels Birbmimcr arc using the biofeed- 
back technique in a bid to exert deliber¬ 
ate influence on what goes on in the 
brain during (his phase. 

Uiofccdhnck is based on the general 
experience that every learning process 
must be accompanied by the experience 
of success. 

From this it is said to follow that we 
can influence unconscious processes, 
such as heartbeat, temperature and 
brain functions, provided we experience 
them. 

This can he ensured by means of 
measuring equipment. So computers 
enn be used to enable us to embark on a 
dialogue with our body functions. 

There was a biofeedback boom in the 
mid-1970s when it was realised that un¬ 
conscious processes could be influ¬ 
enced by individual will power if only 
they were made known to the individu¬ 
al. 

Scientific proof of this point did little 
more than confirm what had long been 
suspected in connection with autogenic 


training and similar meditative and au¬ 
to-suggestion techniques. 

But the boom slumped when expect¬ 
ations of biofeedback proving a cure-all 
for all conceivable mental and physical 
ills were seen to be mistaken. 

The technical outlay is usually out of 
all proportion to the therapeutic gain; 
The efficacy of biofeedback training is 
particularly doubtful in psychosomatic 
complaints. 

Successes have in contrnst been regis¬ 
tered in ncuro-muscular rehabilitation. 
People suffering from uncontrollable 
muscle tension as » result of injuries to 
certain parts of the brain have been able 
to influence them for the better by 
means of biofeedback. 

A critical overview of therapeutic 
possibilities complete with case histo¬ 
ries is given in Biofeedbacktherapie, 
written by B. Kroner and R. Sachse and 
published in Stuttgart in 1981. 

The Tubingen research scientists are 
concentrating on the psycho-physiolog¬ 
ical possibilities of biofeedback. 

Hcnlthy volunteers are hooked up by 
electrodes to machinery that measures 
the various body processes. 

They take readings ranging from eye 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 




I Jjpji 
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supplied the data arranged in sce-ai-u-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air und water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climuie. wind conditions and frequency 
. of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over the y ears are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic facts und figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides tire liundy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable fpr dally use in 
commerce, industry und the travel trade. 

■ • ■ | 

Four volumes are uvuiluhle: 

North and South America. 172 pp.. DM 22.80; 

Asia/Australia, 240 pp.. DM 24.80; 

Africa, DO pp., DM I9.K0; 

Eu tope/USSR. 240 pp.. DM 24.8(1 


movements to changes in skin tempera¬ 
ture. The human guinea pig is then told 
to steer a missile that appears on a mon¬ 
itor screen. 

When a high-pitched noise is heard 
the missile must be steered toward the 
top of the screen and vice-versa. 

A direct hit counts one point and 
each point is worth DM1. Sounds are 
heard at irregular intervals. The volun¬ 
teer has no idea that his missile’s trajec¬ 
tory is guided solely by changes in ten¬ 
sion in the brain. 

None of the volunteers had the slight¬ 
est idea that fluctuations in brain ten¬ 
sion was the sole cause of missile move¬ 
ments. 

None of them were able to explain 
how they moved the missile on .the 
screen. Exerting mental influence seems 
to rule out putting it into words. 

The change in the brain that deter¬ 
mines the path of the missile takes the 
form of a slow shift in reaction poten¬ 
tial. 

Alternating current normally flows in 
the brain and can be measured by an 
electroencephalogram. But a direct cur¬ 
rent the potential of which changes in 
response to stimuli is superimposed on 
this alternating current. 

A typical feature of a heightened at¬ 
tention situation such as the motorist 
wailing for the traffic lights to turn from 
red to green is a slow shift in potential 
toward the negative. 

Volunteers were found to activate 
substantia] sectors of the brain to regul¬ 
ate their powers of attention. 

The Tubingen experiments also seem 
to confirm that increasing negativation 
of potential heightens the brain's readi¬ 
ness to process and relay information. 

The brain briefs nerve cells next in 
line for activation to be on standby, as it 
were. 

As soon as the situation awaited has 
occurred (the lights have switched to 
green, for instance) electric current in 
the brain reverts to normal tension. 

As an immediate consequence of bio¬ 


feedback training the Tubingen p«. 
chologists report a general impi 
ment in cognitive performance and pa. 
ception potential. 

The best learners are those wbo«ij 
on auto-suggestion and thought ^ 
relaxing physically to the best of tbei 1 
ability. The more effectively the braiuij 
shielded from external stimuli, thebet- 
ter it seems to function, 

Brigitte Rostockcr, a colleague rf 
Birbaumer's, says these findings aieB> 
keliest to prove of practical values 
present in treating epileptics. 

They could learn to control theefc 
trical activity in the brain that precedo 
epileptic attacks and so reduce thenb 
quency. 

Before an attack action pbtti 
shifts in much the same way as it doei 
heightened-attention situations. 

To look at, the patient would seem; 
be extremely quiet, but his brain is i 
ready preparing for the extreme shut 
tion that lies ahead: the epileptic fit. 

Initial experiments aimed at shifting 
action potential by means of biofeei 
back seem most promising. 

The Tubingen experimental findings 
might also help us to gain a clear idea ol 
certain forms of schizophrenia, they 
could possibly be due to a dlsregulatloi 
of attention in the form of drastic, 
changes in electric potential in thebrair 
that patients cannot bring under er 
trol. 

These changes seem to result in the 
brain no longer being able to disf/nguist 
between important and unimportant 
items of information and respondinj 
equally to all internal or external stimu¬ 
li. 

The withdrawal to an inner worldtha 
is typical of the course schizophrenu 
takes could arguably be a protects 
measure to ward off the inundfti8t/ 
external stimuli. 

Studying the potential of the ton* 
brain is a fascinating subject, but cm- 
trol, even self-control, gives rise * 
alarming possibilities. 

Birbaumer says there must be a frani 
and open debate to reduce the possibil¬ 
ity of abuse to a minimum. 

But he feels the possibility of patienti 
being able to influence themselves and 
their complaints and reduce their intab 
of drugs that affect the mind outweigh 
the risk of abuse. 

Sabrina Rachli 

(Sflildcuische Zcilung. Munich, 4 April I9K 
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Voices ‘run in the family,’ 
anthropologist says 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Poslfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden I 


V oices are hereditary, says a Giessen 
anthropologist. His findings tally 
with something most people will have 
experienced at first hand. .... 

You phone someone and are con¬ 
vinced the person at the other end is the 
one you wanted to speak with. But it 
isn’t. Its his brother (or her sister). 

Close relatives often have voices so 
similar as to be mistaken for each other. 

Experts have long kdown that the 
sound of a voice is influenced by ectose- 
mantic information, meaning 1 factors 
other than the meaning of the words. 

These distinctions are extremely indi¬ 
vidual and can depend on the speaker’s 
nationality, dialect- and social back¬ 
ground. ••• 

Speeches an important factor in the 
psychology of expression and percep¬ 
tion. But one voice would seldom be 
mistaken for another were it not for the 
characteristic timbre, , or quality of 'a 
sound (as opposed to its pitch or loud- 


University degree courses for senior 
citizens are a great success 


Some old-age pensioners complain of 
having nothing to do and feeling super¬ 
fluous. Others don't. They have decided 
to try their hand at something new and 
enrolled at university for a degree 
course as “mature students' 1 by any 
standards. 

T 1 here was a time when grey-hailed 
students pt Dortmund University 
refectory were asked by doubtful staff 
whether they were still students (and 
entitled to a cut-price canteen meal). 
Not any more. 

Scnipr students (by age if not by mer¬ 
it) lake their place in meal queues as a 
matter of course and are unquest ioning- 
ly accepted as bona fide members of the 
student b°dy*. 

Friedrich kaiisch, 67, recalls with a 
grin the first time he met young students 
in Dortmund. 

He asked a woman student where a 
certain lecture theatre was, only to. be 
asked: “Why do you want to know, 
granddad?" 

She didn't mean it as an insult, he 
says. It was just a reflection of the gen¬ 
eral amazement when young and old 
met at university. 

That was four years ago when enrol¬ 
ment for senior students without formal 
university entrance qualifications was 
still in its early, experimental days. 
Today the 117 students of social ger¬ 


ontology and geragogics (no less) are 
accepted as a regular feature of univers¬ 
ity life in the Ruhr city. 

Kaiisch has completed his degree 
course and now works as a student 
counsellor. Students young and old, he 
says, attend lectures in sociology, psy¬ 
chology, education and gerontology as 
part of the social geragogics course. 

The word (in case you wondered) 
means the study of health and education 
for the old. 

An old people's association, the Al- 
tenakademie Dortmund, had the idea 
for the course in 1980, drafting plans in 
conjunction with the university and 
persuading the Bonn and Diisseldorf 
Education Ministries to sponsor the 
scheme. 

The test phase, officially termed the 
“development and testing of a study 
course for senior citizens to train ani¬ 
mators and multipliers," ended in April 
last year, since when the course has 
been a regular feature of the university 
curriculum. 

Over 250 old people, mostly women, 
have studied at Dortmnund over the 
past Five years; 183 have gone on to 
graduate. 

For many it was an opportunity to 
make an idea they had been keen on 
since their youth coine true. 

Interest is so keen that a ban on new 
admissions lias had to be imposed for 
the fori he online semester. 


Germany is a much more 
interesting country 
than you may think. 
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This book lists all the 296 regional car 
number plates, describes what can be 
seen in the various cities and districts, 
and lists some of the attractions on 
offer. 


So it is hardly surprising to ■ . 
the police are keen to typify sp& ctl 
voices. Anthropologists have now ta ; 
a closer look at them too. , 

Anthropologists used fo concent^ 1 
on body or bone. me^a«eine»W, ' 
blood ratings ^rtfI*ih$yBioTogieal ■ 
turep. ■ ■ ■ 

- .Voice analysis now seems likely u 
become standard practice as an * 
thropological research technique. 

Burkhard Jacobshagen of Gies# 1 
University^ department of anthropoid 
says individual timbre is largely h 6 ^ 
tary, depending on hereditary measu^ 

ments of mouth, nose and throat. ■ ' 

: He measures them indirectly^ 

acoustical means. The average; sound 

a person’s voice can> be measured 
terms of what is known as a 
spectrum and disregarding speech 
uliarlties. . « . • « 

• The bandwidth of sound variation*, 
first measured'-to ascertain -the 
Continued on page 1* : 
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Professor Ludger Veelken, who is in 
charge of the project, feels there is a 
serious possibility of it being granted 
department status and becoming a fully- 
fledged university discipline. 

The two-year course in social gera¬ 
gogics is not an end in itself fm 1 students 
aged 50-70. After a preliminary semes¬ 
ter they qualify in two years for unpaid 
retirement work in old people's homes 
and for neighbourhood associations and 
welfare organisations. 

Some have set up self-help groups for 
people who have suffered heart attacks 
or strokes. Others are busy setting up a 
group for people suffering from high 
blood pressure. 

Students visit sick people who are old 
and lonely as an extra-curricular activ¬ 
ity. They run church groups and go on 
holiday with old people. 

They help the “meals on wheels" ser¬ 
vice and generally give old people a 
hearing when others can’t be bothered 
taking the trouble. 

“Don’t think we arc simply training 
cheap labour,” Professor Vcelkcn says. 
The main aim is (o enable students lo 
arrive at a new purpose in life mi retire¬ 
ment or in find u w ay out of isolation. 

There are also plans to cater for sub¬ 
stantial numbers of people who are ex¬ 
pected lo take advantage of the oppor¬ 
tunity of retiring early at 58. 

Student teachers derive benefit from 
daily contact with old people and the ret 
search issues to which they give rise. 

“This," he says, “is an additional op¬ 
portunity at a time when the demand for 
university places is heavy and an addi¬ 
tional career prospect for young educa¬ 
tionalists." 

Professor Veelken's students and 
staff are monitoring early retirement 
among Post Office staff and the conver¬ 
sion of an old people's home .into an 
open nursing home and care centre. 

Research will soon be taking a closer 
look at the activities in which course 
graduates are later involved, the aim be¬ 
ing to make the course feasible- at and 
applicable to other universities than 
Pprtmund, 

Professor Veelken meets former stu¬ 
dents monthly and keeps an eye on how 
they get on. 

Further training for senior citizens in 
social ,gerontology, and geragogics jn 
Dortqiunqbas served as a mode] for si¬ 
milar courses at other universities. 

The joint educational planning and 
research promotion commission run by 
the Federal qnd Land governments is 
now looking into the senior citizens' 
course at Marburg University..... 

It has been run .experimentally for 
three years and is to run on a regular ba¬ 
sis . from next; semester with .a 
DM500,000 grant from the Federal Ed : 
ucation and Science Ministry. ■: 

Between 60 and 80 senior citizens 
aged 60-70 have enrolled (for courses in 
philosophy, psychology, literature, the¬ 
ology, botany and social science at Mar¬ 
burg, which does not have a chair of 
gerontology. .. .. : 

But special lectures:are given with.a 
particular relevance, to age-related is¬ 


sues. The aim Is to throw, open all disci¬ 
plines to senior students and link the 
generations in a combined course of 
study. 

But senior students cannot take de¬ 
grees as they can in Dortmund and don’t 
qualify for post-retire ment work. 

The Federal Education and Science 
Ministry in Bonn hopes the Dortmund 
and Marburg projects will be emulated 
at other universities. 

Further education is seen as a effec¬ 
tive means of helping old people- to 
maintain an active role in life. 

But courses can only be offered if the 
demand exists at the university in ques¬ 
tion, Ministry officials say. Some uni¬ 
versities lay on lectures and extra-curri¬ 
cular, non-degree courses as a special 
incentive to trigger interest on the pari 
of old people. 

At other universities senior citizens 
keen to study must enrol as full-time 
students and take up places badly 
needed by a high birth-rate generation 
of young people keen to study too. 

The desire for further education at 
university is definitely on the increase. 
Interested parties are increasingly join¬ 
ing forces, setting up pep groups like the 
Altcnakademic in Dortmund and ar¬ 
ranging for courses to be held at their 
local university. 

Some encounter stiff resistance from 
universities worried their privileges 
might be in jeopardy and fearing that 
academic standards might suffer. 

In Bielefeld, for instance, the Senior- 
enakademie has been granted official 
recognition but receives no financial 
backing and is not allowed lo use uni¬ 
versity lecture theatres. Similar diffi¬ 
culties are reported in Trier. 

But a growing number of universities 
are offering courses of study for old 
people. Last November delegates from 
21 universities met in Dortmund for the 
first congress of an organisation set up 
to promote university facilities for el- 
i derly adults. 

In Wuppertal the Institute of Social 
Medicine and. Andragogics works in con¬ 
junction with the university, and various 
courses of senior studies are offered at 
colleges and universities in Hanover, Frei¬ 
burg, Trier, Frankfurt, Saarbriicken, 
Liineburg, Darmstadt and Kassel. 

I Facilities are planned in Hamburg, 

L Bremen, Oldenburg, Berlin, Hildesh- 
- eim, Gottingen, Osnabriick, Brunswick 
i and Freiburg. 

Professor Veelken is confident the 
r number of courses will continue to in- 
> crease. Responsibility and coordination 
must be improved. to ease the fears 
j some universities 1 have of greater free- 
n dom of access and the fears existing fur¬ 
ther education facilities have of their 
work being undermined^ 
v Evening classes and night school must 
continue to provide wide-ranging facilities 
n for the general public and pave the way _ for 

n further training at .university for thflse in- 
[- terested. ' Jan Christoph Schwartz 

r , (gfliner Stadi-An^Qlger, 
d Cologne, 26 Manjh 198fi) 


- Contffitted from page 12 

qf error, Each successive reading.^liffers 
slightly from the last, but the. range of 
possibilities is limited. .. ; \ 

Dr Jacobshagen hopes, his ; analyses 
wjll reveal the exact extent of the hered¬ 
itary factor’s effect qn voice quality. 

Identical twins are particularly well 
suited for investigations ,Qf ( .kind, 

Derailed measurements have prpved be- 
yopd. douM that- iqonozygptig, or: id.9nt- 
ipal, twins do indeed, h?Y e Voices so si¬ 
milar as to be virtu ally , i ndi^ipgpi^h.- 

« b, P- Albert Bechtold 

, i. (SlUtigaHcrNBchriohtan,4 Abril:!986) 
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MODERN LIVING 


Twentieth century youth 
culture in Stuttgart 






Y outh Culture Since 1890 is the sub¬ 
ject of an exhibition at the 
Wiirttembcrgischcr Kunstvcrein in 
Sluttgan. 

About thnl . time an independent 
youth movement developed as a chal¬ 
lenge to the cultural environment domi¬ 
nated by (he older generation. 

“Shock and Creation — Youth Aes¬ 
thetics in (lie 20lh Century," staged in 
conjunction with the Dcuischer .Werk- 
bund, tries to trace the manifestntions of 
this extensive phenomenon. 

•flic advance notice of the youth exhi¬ 
bition proclaimed that it would high-, 
light “their way. of life and thinking, 
their search for a meaning to life and the 
fuiurc, new ways of expressing them¬ 
selves, their ambivalent yearning for 
conformity and upheaval, their aLtitudes 
to a consumer society nnd asceticism, 
their yearning for security and can¬ 
dour." 

To mark the beginning there is som¬ 
ething thnl will appeal to the public, a 
confrontation between easy-going mid¬ 
dle-class stalencss with clumsy, heavy 
furniture including a status symbol fur 
coat, deliberately added to the clothes 
hanger. 

Opposed to this is a crummy interior 
(hat makes use of flic James Dean cu/f 
figure. This shows which way the cat is 
going to jump. 

The comparisons are straightforward: 
young equals snappy, old equals hum¬ 
drum. Youth being in fashion, the bias is 
made clear from the outset. 1 

The most important developments in 
youth culture since 1900 are outlined in 
lexis, displayed an boards, in ihe gall¬ 
ery’s domed hall.- 

The word “juvenile" was originally 
slighting. Then just before the turn of 
the century the word took oii a criminal 

Wrong man buried 
— who pays? 

N o-one is prepared to foot the bill 
for the princely burial of a city beg¬ 
gar. An undertaker and a hospital have 
taken'the case to a Bonn court. 

Both admit they were to blame for 
mixing up the bodies dr a poor nnd a 
rich man. A court ruling has already 
been made on I his. 

According to the firm of undertakers 
the trouble began when a nurse put the 
wrong tab on n corpse and did not su¬ 
pervise its removal from the hospital. 

Ihe hospital administration main¬ 
tains that the 'corpse cif the one-legged 
beggar could hiivc been easily recog¬ 
nised os no| that of the millionaire be¬ 
cause of thb one leg. 

The huspital became aware of the 
mix-up a week later when preparing to 
bury the rich man. But he hnd already 
1 icon buried officially; • ' 

The rich man's Widuto has dcmhndcd 
that her husband’s body should'be're¬ 
buried for which' the under inking firm 
must foot Mid bill'bf DM5,000. 

• • dpd 

(Rfarinkclio Post. Dilsscldorf, 25 March 1986) 


implication, mean- 
ing young, anti-so¬ 
cial people given to 
acts of violence. 

Generally speaking 
the word was used 
for working-class 
young people. Then 
after 1900. there 
began a youth 
movement that was 
totally, unlike the. 
way of life pursued 
by adults of the pe¬ 
riod. This distance 
from the older gen- _ 

□ration's way of life 
turned young peo¬ 
ple into outsiders Photo < 

and sect-followers. 

There was the beginnings of the sun 
people. Shortly before the turn of the 
century, ns members of the popular 
nudist clubs thty threw off their wearing 
apparel with enthusiasm and with the 
purest intentions, instead of slipping on 
lightweight clothes. 

Against these were the male quasi¬ 
military youth movements whose ideal¬ 
ism came to rest in the trenches of two 
world wars. 

There were also “wild cliques" of var¬ 
ying kinds; from the proletarian youth 
culture of the 1930s to the “Swing 
Boys" to the young hooligans of the 
Economic Miracle, the Teds, the Beat¬ 
niks and the Punks. 

The Swing Boys were provocatively 
Anglophile at the beginning of the 
1940s and paid for it either in prison or 
ebneentration camps (as did the painter 
K.H. Sonderborg, for instance.) 

Other keywords In the youth move¬ 
ment are hippies and those involved in 
Ihe student movement of the late 1960s, 
known in German as the Extra-Parlia¬ 
mentary Opposition (APO). 

In the exhibition’s other rooms the 
ot-ganisers try to show these develop¬ 
ments, 1 visually highlighting them' by 
means of photagraphsand displays. 

Cardboard and 1 plaster figures stand 
bet weed mattresses on the floor, piles of 
hay and a vegetarian idyll of herbs. ' 

The exhibition displays what life was 
like in a commune, in alternative sub¬ 
cultures escaping from life and in ec¬ 
static introversion. 

Members of the Wandervogel youth 
movement stand beside members of the 
punk craze. 

But this manner of animating youth 
culture is not entirely 1 successful. 1 The 
organisers have avoided a main rheme, a 
lack that can be tolerated, however. 

But it is hard to understand why the 
arts of this movement are ignored. Art¬ 
ists'took part in the youth protest move¬ 
ment as well. They formed a sub-culture 
that was immediately absorbed by ac¬ 
cepted middle-'class culture. 

■ The yOUhg'“Wild Ones," the Berlin 
Moritzboys around Saldtn6 for exanv 
pic, who, u few years ago, enraged peo¬ 
ple by acting as “randy animals,” playing 
almost naked'in a band, have become so 
rcspeotable-lhat the tourist board now 
advertises their performances. 

Tho artistic work of the youth move¬ 
ment has now found Us way into mid¬ 
dle-class living-rooms. ■ '■ 

Thanks to china manufacturers Ro¬ 
senthal the “Wild Onds” haya bden 
tamed, reduced in size to wall 1 plates; 



Photo of a punk by Ulrlke Rlmmele 

(Photo: Caialoguc) 

ie sun Only the plate's name indicates any- 
of the thing diabolic —Mephisto. 
ipujar Graffiti artists did not fare any better, 
earing Their social protest designs, art for 
fh the nothing for everyone, have found their 
ing on way into the art market. 

Young people who once were pro- 
^uasi- vocative have now 1 become esteemed 
ideal- artists, moving freely in society. 1 
if two But examples of this art, certainly a 
manifestation of the youth movement, 
fvar- penetrating sub-cultures nnd the fine 
pulh arls a |ij tCi con be looked for in vain at 
jwing Stuttgart exhibition, 
f the • That will not harm the exhibition’s 
, ® at “ popularity, however, and the Hitler 
Youth will be delighted to end up beside 
tiyely t |j e p Un k s j n a museum. 

.. ! he The exhibition, which will eventually 
lonor tQur tQ Hamburg, Munich and Ober- 
am er hausen, will be in Stuttgart until 18 

move- May ‘ Dorothee Muller 

ved in (Hannoversche Allgemeine, 9 April I 986j 

1960s, 

Sleeping judge 
:m'°by ‘just thinking’ 

fS. 

i stand losing the eyes for a second to fight' 
sites of fatigue, which can happen to 

s. ' overworked judges, is no evidence that 
ife was thejudge is not paying attention, 
e sub- The Berlin administrative court has 

in ec- rejected a lawyer's claim that his client’s 
appeal to be considered as a conscien- 
youtH l *ous objector was not given appropri- 
of the ai e attention in a Mainz court because 
one of the judges had dozed off. ' ‘ • 
youth ' The lawyer said this was a breach bf 
ll.'The procedure. 


Hot rod padre’s 
latest ideas 

B ernd-Jiirgen Hamann was 
known as the motor cyclists' paa«' 
in Frankfurt until 1981. He 
at a church in Charlottenburg, Berta ■ 
To appeal to young Christians bk« 1 
he has developed a new form ofwontyi 
with a “card index sermon," whkW 
dudes questions from the parish. & 
deals with them in a short sermoafa 
the pulpit. 

This series of sermons at (hep 
three Sunday services was so sued 
that he proposes to do the saraetj 
twice a year in future. * ' 

The questions dealt with tllnesS,te 
liriess, age and matters of belief to 
“came mainly from the conserve 
side.” r " 

One questioner asked:' “Should js 
not preach about doubt? Should a pa 
son still believe in miracles?" 

Hamann regards questions suchi 
these as a problem for many young pa 
tors because of the generation gap. 

For the questions he abridged the ser¬ 
vice and hymn-singing, so that he hal 
40 mindtes for his'parish. 

As previously He pleaches especial' 
for the young. At Chndlemis, the fes 
al of the purification of the Virgin Ma 
he started his service in the Chariots 
burg parish church with a Christ:' 
country band, but without wearin|i 
cassock. 

Young people read the lessons ant 
prayers and. instead of the host, to 
was a Turkish flat loaf. 

Yet he has no plans to establish m 
“ alternative” parish. 

When he was a member of»to& 
rock group his work took organise^' 
gion to many who would others^ 
hardly have been interested. 

He wrote about this wild, but hon t>" 
period in his life in his book Im fris& 
Fahrtwind will iefi tlich loben, publish^ 
in 1980. 

He was able then to baptise 20 adu] 
rockers, nnd has since devoted him» 
to the “average motor cyclist.” 

His parish contract allows him to P v 
lip a quarter of his time to their spirit# 
welfare. 

Hamann nnd Pastor Ruprecht Mitf 
er-Schiepiann from Hesse-are anMfi 
the four motor cycljst pastors in tb 
country. 

The “drive-in” divine services he A* 
conducted since 19T7 resulted in J* 
Christian Motor. Cyclists AssociaW4'/ 
of which there art how 17 inV^^ 1 1 

many - * 
-Hamann has;bad memoriegiflp* 1 > 
fort, where .ih- J,981 cl! 

youth pastor. ; ■£; ■ ■ • ■ ; .[ 

'He said: “So lortg afi youth won?, 
solely concerned with^nancipat‘ 01t ’ ‘ 
are doina 


The Berlin court ruled that “a judge is He said: “So lorig'as youth wo 

sleeping or ’not present’ in some way solely concerned wirivangjc^auon. 
when more positive evidence js to hand are doing vcrunigini^UPS 1 Wrong) 
such as deep, audibie breathing or siiorV S 

ing, nodding the head with'signs of a ^, ® 

lack of orientation.” °‘ 

(Ktiinor Stndi-Anzciger, His work «s accepted and he * 

■ Goioino, is M*rch L986) • ■ Continued on page :1.Bri•.. 


(Ktiinor Stadl-Anzclger, 
Cologne, 19 March L986)' 


Unrequited farmer’s Jfoirlqrn w^ 


A Bavarian farmer, aged S3, disap¬ 
pointed that a 22-year-old girl on 
the next farm did not return his love, 
bellowed inarticulately in her direction 
for up to 30 minutes three or four times 
a week. , . .... ... 

' He admitted to a Munich court he 
had done this. He also yelled that she 


ci -y- 

would end up iq the. cpraeteryibeft 1 * 
wa§ put away in a mad house..The 
found him guilty of threatening be® 
lour and gave him a suspended senW 
■; of ithr.ee months’- -imprisonment ^ 
. fine of DMdiQOfl, i.i fi .-v# <■ :-'4 

.. (Kttlncr St«4t-A°.*^ 
. Cologne, 2 SM*rdit 


SENIOR CITIZENS 


; . . . ' 1 - 

Bielefeld experiment in communal living 

keeps the aged active and happy 


E very day at 4.30 p.m. Fria Nolze, 

81, sits in the large kitchen of the 
Bielefeld home she shares with other 
,old people and takes afternoon coffee. 

■ The Wpmefi living in this unusual 
home.include two 85-year-olds, one 81- 
year-old, one 43-year-old, one 27-year- 
old and two 25-year-olds... 

! Fria Nolze says: “Four years ago 1 was 
;told in hospital that I"could not live 
•alone any more. My husband had died 
and my son was working as an engineer 
in India. But I didn't want to live in an 
old folks' home." 

Hamburg, Wuppertal and Munich al¬ 
so have communal homes in which el¬ 
derly people have come together be¬ 
cause they feel the same. > 

Two social workers and a nurse live 
together with the physically and mental¬ 
ly ill people in the Bielefeld home. 

The group consists of people who 
cou/d not survive without outside help 
and whose only alternative to this ex¬ 
perimental mixture of young and old 
people would be an old people's home. 

It began in 1981. A woman suffering 
from multiple sclerosis who was being 
treated by the Association for Inde¬ 
pendent Work for the Elderly wanted to 
move in with members of the associa¬ 
tion to avoid having to enter a home. 

They decided to squat in a con¬ 
demned house that was scheduled to 
make way for a multi-storey car park. 

Despite the catastrophic condition of 
the buildi ng the y wasted n n time in gcit- 
Ing uncTCPwSY wlth the necessary re¬ 
pairs. After three months they agreed to 
tenancy terms with the owner, the city 
of Bielefeld. 

After 40,000 hours of work, of which 
they are proud, they had renovated 
enough tq enable the first two old ladies 
to move in by November 198 J. 

Frau Nolze saw the building for the first 
time while repairs were still taking place 
and spontaneously decided not to move in. 

“But 1 came to like the young people 
and the large rooms, and I was able to 
bring all my furniture and even my par¬ 
rot," she says. 

Large rooms are an intrinsic part of 
the concept. The. elderly are supposed 
to be able.to arrange quickly and indi¬ 
vidually, a large, living area with their 
ovm beloved and trusted furniture. 

In principle the elderly and psycho¬ 
logically .m people are supposed to lead, 
self-responsible lives as! 
ar as meir'existing capabilities and fa¬ 
milies permit rather to be driven into 
an increasing dependence on nursing 
and care. 



This includes dietary wishes, eating 
habits, selection of clothing and leisure 
interests. 

All members of the community draw 
up a shopping list once a fortnight. They 
also take communal decisions as regard 
to domestic changes and the moving in 
or out of new colleagues or occupants. 

Frieda Vinke, 85, has been living 
there for nearly four years. She says: 
“We have to know about such matters 
top. They affect us just as much as they 
affect the youngsters." 

Leisure arrangements are also left to 
the elderly. Andrea Formschlag is a so¬ 
cial worker who got to know the com¬ 
munity during her training as a social 
worker and now lives there. 

She says: “It's mostly young people 
who think we should be offering the el¬ 
derly some sort of a prospectus.” 

The old ladies usually spend the 
mornings reading newspapers. In the af¬ 
ternoons they go for walks or play par¬ 
lour games. In the evenings, as every- 
where else, television takes over. 

The old ladies, like many observers, 
were originally expecting the young 
women to organise practically every¬ 
thing for them. Bui ihev sonii realised 


they would have to show initiative and 
accept responsibility. 

Social worker Petra Behrens has been 
living in the community since July 1983. 
She says the opening phase of the pro¬ 
ject was often frustrated by the attitude 
that the social workers were to tackle 
everything. 

This attitude, she says, “is tied up 
with a kind of consumer-like posturing 
as regards the younger members, who 
should regulate and attend to every¬ 
thing. 

“We wanted to avoid becoming a ser¬ 
vice operation through role-allocaiiqp. 
Both youhg and bid should contribute 
to the functioning of the group.*. 

The question- of who was going to 
keep the adjacent streets clean is an ex¬ 
ample which illustrates what the situa¬ 
tion was like. 

The younger women were largely oc¬ 
cupied with the task of nursing and did 
not have much time for sweeping the 
streets. The elderly women placed a lot 
of importance on well-kept streets. But 
it never dawned on them to sweep them 
themselves. 

Finally one of them reached for a 
broom and it’s now one of her regular 
chores. 

In this way, often through everyday 
trivialities, a mutual process of learning 
comes about. The young learn noi in he 
too protective of the elderly and to al¬ 
low them to do much work themselves. 


‘ Fixed costs such as rent, rubbish dispo¬ 
sal, housekeeping money and wages are co¬ 
vered by the monthly nursing allowances.. 

' The aged make different contributions 
based on their respective nursing costs. 

Along with that they administer their 
pensions themselves and transfer costs 
to the communal account. 

Any surplus money is handled at their 
discretion. This insures a certain degree of 
freedom. This avoids, as is usually the 
case, reliance on pocket money handed 
out by a hospital administrator. 

• The wages of workers not.belonging, to 
the home are also paid out of the nursing 
allowance. They receive, the association’s 
usual rate of DM 15 per hour. 

The workers who live in receive no 
wages but do not have to pay for rent or 
food. For that they take care of the aged. 
This consists of 18 hours housework 
and two to three night-shifts. 

Many other people of similar age 
complain of isolation, anonymity and 
loneliness. In contrast to this the com¬ 
munities aged experience a feeling of 
community. 

Along with the assurance of care and 
extensive individual living space, this is 
probably the most decisive factor in this 
housing project for young and. old. 

Andrea Formschlag says: “The com¬ 
mon effort to keep the project financial¬ 
ly viable has crealed a feeling of solidar¬ 
ity, and the daily cooperation gives 
them access to their surroundings." 

Petra Behrens adds: “Let the elderly 
participate again in living, in discussions 
about politics, morals, pubs and cine¬ 
mas. then despite all handicaps and dif¬ 
ferences in age, ihey will come alive 
again and be able to live with one an¬ 
other. Helmut Stoltenberg 

(Rhcimschcr Mcrkur/Chmi und Well. 

Bonn. I 2 April I 



Continued from page. 14 

garded as being iri the “pluralistic 
Church" on the fringe of the, established 
Church. . ■..* '• 

Hamann says of his- “sheep” that 
man y of their.dropout attitudes are to 
do with aggression. The craving for 
speed is mixed up with depression and a- 
death-wish. . 

Here he turns his attention to driving 
instructors. He says: “Young people are 
taught to understand traffic signs and 
how to give hand signals, but. no^one ; 
[ells them that when 1 they have a five- 
hundredweight iriachine in their control J . 
they must act with maturity." 

,' • Dieter Deul 

■ . (Frankfurter Neuq Pr«sp, 11 April 1986) 


J ohanna Rausch, 91, lives on the top 
floor of a nursing home with her bed, 
two chairs and a wardrobe. 

Occasionally she is bound to her 
chair because she protests against hav¬ 
ing to live in the home. 

She often refuses to eat in protest and 
has lost 30 pounds since having been 
admitted nearly a year ago. 

She was unaware of the demonstra¬ 
tion which took place oh her behalf on 
Good Friday. It took place in front of 
the portal of Saint Joseph's^ld people's 
home in Munster, near Koblenz. 

Grey Panther demonstrators held an 
hour-long rally for the old lady in the 
wind and rain. 

Last week Bonn President Richard 
von Weizsacker involved himself in the 
case..Doubts would appear to have aris- 
eri again on decl^rin^ pld.'people incap¬ 
able of.running their Affairs. 

About 10,000 elderly people are an¬ 
nually declared to be incapacitated. 
They are joined by an even greater num- 

loghjy tjtrqeTer c^iit af the popula¬ 
tion can reckon with losing in their old’ 
age the power bf deciding where to live 
and what to do With their as$ets. In most 
cases there are no grounds for com¬ 
plaint. . :• 

6n January l983 a Koblenz court 
decided to place her under its jurisdic¬ 
tion. This is considered the preferred 
and least serious inroad into people's 
individual rights. ,. ; 

At the end of 1984 the District 
Prosecutor made an application to the: 
court to have. Frau Raiisph declared in¬ 
capacitated; The cbprt decided that she 
was, after all, inriaprible of handling her. 
affairs and was placed in local authority) 
.' cafe/ '•; L ,;J .-'J ' :: 

„ - The court gave mental'illness as:the 


Grey Panthers 
call for old 


folks’ rights 


reason, although this is not supposed to 
have been mentioned in any of the five 
examination reports on her. 

One examination by psychologist Dr 
Karl Herter found that: “no matter how 
well run the home is, this woman with 
her particular need for contact and at¬ 
tention, would not be able to cope with 
the frustration of living there.” / 

. Another psychologist’s report said 
, she ought to be in domestic care. '. 

| Yet in April 1985 she was sent to the 
| home. . 

A .hospital, administrator offered to 
take her into his care. But for some rea¬ 
son the. court took the unusual step at 
>e b£ginnlQg.oL19 ^6 of putting horji?-: 

,.a ri6vlel ivoriian^^' 

•wyer, Yather than that/of'.the experi¬ 
enced administrator,: 

;• .The lawyer decided that she had to. 
stay iri. the home. Allegedly, the lawyer, 
Who is also guardian for mdre than 100, 
other incapacitated people, is supposed, 
to have stopped her from receiving any 
'visitors.. 

j The Committee, for Democracy arid... 
! Civil Liberties, whose, counsel includes 
I actively involved public figures suqh as^ 
: Heinrich Albertz, Walter Dirks, Hfeiga 
; Einsele.and Dorothee So! le; consider. 
. that tb be a restriction of one’s right to, 
meet: people. They complained tq jbe 
head of state. ; ‘ : l 

.The committee i$ of the opinion that; 
"the appointment of the lawyer was a 
| mistake. The possible ^explanation is 


that the hospital administrator gave the 
impression he would try and quash the 
court's judgement of incapacitation. 

In any case the court's behaviour did 
not in the slightest take into account the 
well-being, dignity, or health of Frau 
Rausch. 

The decision of the authorities seems 
even more inexplicable when one con¬ 
siders that her niece and her husband 
are prepared to look after her in their 
home. 

Frau Rausch even has sufficient in¬ 
come to avoid burdening the taxpayer. 

Politicians who have intervened in 
the case have also had bad experiences 
with red tape. 

Social Democratic Bohn Bundestag 
MP Giinter Pauli had to wait four weeks 
for an answer tb his inquiry whether the 
lawyer wa4 the guardian of 4,60 or of 
; 120 people. 

v Meanwhile the demands of the [Land 
Justice Ministers for new legislation are 
being dealt with slowly by the Bonn govr 
.. ernmerit/i ■ /-vv; ; 

Theja^s;shoiiid rimorig other things 
. restrict (he number of incapacitate^ 

■ people iinder the'guardianship' of one 
'person .- m f - : .r. 

' They alsp w,rini to ppt an end to usipg 
• people’s assets g's a basis for reimburse- 
ip en t qf guard iahship costs for ihA 
,.mhu8fraii.on : of Hu[nanHfe. -.; v . \ j 
'./The law I ^expected jn 1 987/8S ■ aitjje 
; ; parljest .anti. wlHiheniliardly. be. of niuclj 
" use to Frail Rausd);;;; v ; : '. • 

";j- One suspetts that only-President 
; chard. von: Weizs8cker> ;can.(. rjqplly 
achieyb any thirtgfor her. 
jTbpefiiily something will happen^e- 
• fore the Raiisej^affair becomes misuse^ 
>> fnjjB political tjlsciissibn; about: the o^ 
•seiWaticepf hb.^n' lights in'West Gprf 
'■}&&?: tiki '\£$gwi>l*bil<$er • 

(kheWiachb pdisol (lorr/3 April 1986) 










